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ZINC GALVANIZING 


Protects 
Vital Body 
Parts In 
FORD 
MOTOR CO:s 
Compact 


Cutaway phantom view 

shows where zinc galvanized steel 

is used in Ford Falcon. Lighter portions 

illustrate the rocker panels, floor side 

members, front rail extensions, rear rails 

and rear torque box — all made from 
continuous hot dip galvanized steel. 


: gATIVE TESTS PROVE GALVANIZED STEEL BEST CORROSION 
“GUARD © FOR VULNERABLE PARTS IN UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 


gs ye F 


After 2%2 years of evaluation tests, 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY’S Advanced 
Body Development decided galvanized steel 
was the best material for protecting unitized 
bodies against corrosion. 

The box type construction of unitized 
bodies makes corrosion a critical problem be- 
cause moisture and road salts become trapped 
in vital underbody parts. Zinc galvanized steel 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE VERSATILITY 
OF CONTINUOUS GALVANIZED STEEL 


The use shown here is one of a wide 
variety of applications where continuous gal- 
vanized sheet provides the successful combi- 
nation of protection plus formability. This pre- 
protected metal can withstand torturous de- 
formation without losing its corrosion-resis- 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD CO. 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


is expected to give these parts 22 to 3 times 
longer life than conventional low carbon steel. 
This would mean that they will be corrosion- 
free for t0 to 12 years under normal use. 

This is the reason why Ford and other 
auto makers are now using galvanized steel for 
the basic framing members of the new unitized 
bodies. 


tance. The zinc coat flows with the base metal 
— does not chip, flake, powder or peel under 
severe forming operations. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. supplies zinc ‘‘electronic- 
ally-matched"’ to virtually any specifications which 
operators of continuous galvanizing lines may 
require. 
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London, England is an entirely unreliable indicator of 
the outcome of an election — unless, 
of course, it shows that your man is 
ahead. 
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The extruded copper section sketched below is used 
in a low-voltage circuit breaker made by one of 
the country’s leading electrical equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Originally it was two extrusions brazed together 
as shown by dotted line. However, it was reasoned, 
if it could be made as a single extrusion a number 
of operations would be saved. At first that pro- 
cedure appeared to be imprac- 
tical in a copper extrusion as 
intricate and heavy as this 
(piece of it only 3%.” long, 
measuring 414” x 474%”, weighs 
eight pounds, seven ounces). 

But the possibility was believed 
to be worth investigating. 

Through close collaboration 
between the manufacturer’s 
engineering department and the Revere Methods 
and Production Departments, it was found possible 
to combine these two sections into a single extru- 
sion. Work was started, dies were made and test 
runs conducted. The tooling (for hot extrusion was 
followed by cold drawing) also posed some special 
problems. It had to be both rugged and precise in 


order to produce this monster extrusion to the 


manufacturer’s exacting specification requirements. 

Finally, a sample extrusion was delivered to the 
customer for testing and found to be right in 
every way. 

Not only does this Revere Copper Extrusion elim- 
inate much costly machining in the customer’s plant, 
but it obviates the need to purchase separate extru- 
sions and braze them together. An extra benefit was 
gained in the form of longer 
life for the new extrusion, be- 
cause the heat required to join 


the two pieces used originally 





had tended to soften the built- 


up unit and thus shortened its 





useful life. 

So, while some problems 
may seem virtually insoluble 
at first, why not explore the 

possibilities by doing as this leading manufacturer 
did . . . call on the Revere Technical Advisory 
Service? In that way, by “fitting the metal to the 
job,’ Revere may be able to help you to cut costs, 
produce a superior product, or both. 

In fact, it generally pays to adopt that principle 
with all suppliers—take them into your confidence; 


thus add their abilities and experience to your own. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Distrikutors Everywhere 
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October 18, 1960 


HE ADJOURNMENT of Congress has reduced to a trickle the torrent of 
metal news which had been gushing forth. This month, the major item of 
interest was a report on lead and zinc by the United States Tariff Commission 
to the President. This was the first periodic survey on the development in the 
trade in unmanufactured lead and zinc since the “escape clause” action, on 
October 1, 1958, which resulted in the imposition of import quotas on unman- 


ufactured lead and zinc. This report 
was made pursuant to paragraph 1 
of executive order 10401 of October 
14, 1952, which order prescribed pro- 
cedure for periodic review of escape 
clause actions. 

Such review is limited to the deter- 
mination of whether a concession 
that has been modified or withdrawn 
can be restored in whole or in part 
without causing or threatening seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industries 
concerned. 

In submitting its report to the 
President under paragraph 1 order 
10401 with respect to unmanufactur- 
ed lead and zinc, the commission 
advised the President that the 
conditions of competition between 
imported and domestic unmanufac- 
tured lead and zinc had not so 
changed as to warrant the institution 
of a formal investigation under the 
provision of paragraph 2 of executive 
order 10401. 

This means that, in the commis- 
sion’s view, the developments in the 
trace in unmanufactured lead and 
zinc do not warrant a formal inquiry 
into the question of whether the ex- 
isting restrictions on the imports of 
unmanufactured lead and zinc could 
be relaxed without resulting in seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry 
concerned. 

Reaction of Industry 

The Tariff Commission’s report to 
the President confirms the lead and 
zinc industry’s contention that do- 
mestic producers are being hurt by 
the importation of foreign metal. 
Had the commission found conditions 
otherwise, it could have recommend- 
ed an easing of the restrictions that 
are now in existance. 


In lead and zine producing circles 
the feeling was quite general that the 
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commission’s findings may prove 
helpful when the industry renews its 
efforts next year to have quotas drop- 
ped and in their place to have the 
import duties boosted. 


Statement by Overton 

Also of interest to the metal in- 
dustry was a statement by J. Allen 
Overton, Jr., vice chairman, U. S. 
Tariff Commission, before the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress in Las Vegas, 
that per capita primary metal con- 
sumption in the Common Market 
countries has been narrowing the gap 
with the United States. 


“Using the four principal nonfer- 
rous metals for illustration, the 
trends are striking,” Mr. Overton 
said. “With zinc, for example, aver- 
age annual per capita consumption 
in the Common Market area during 
1947-49 was 39 per cent as high as 
ours; during the intervening years it 
increased steadily, and in 1959, Com- 
mon Market per capita consumption 
was 78 per cent of ours. Making the 
same comparison with lead, Common 
Market per capita consumption in- 
creased from 33 per cent of our level, 
to 88 per cent, an even larger gain 
over the same period. For copper, the 
gain was from 33 per cent of our per 
capita consumption, to 77 per cent. 
For aluminum, the increase was from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent.” 

Mr. Overton continued: 

“These figures are for consumption 
of primary metal only. I am aware 
that using total consumption, includ- 
ing scrap, might change the picture 
slightly, and I am also aware that 
part of this trend is due to the sub- 
stitution of other substances in cer- 
tain uses of the metals. Even so, the 
figures make it evident that the 
Common Market is already reaching 


out for the high-living-standard, 
high-metal-consuming way of life we 
have been used to in this country. 
The full implementation of the Euro- 
pean Common Market is sure to 
accelerate that trend. 

“Two inferences suggest them- 
selves. One, what we have already 
experienced, is an intensification of 
the competition in manufactured 
goods by Common Market producers. 
Heretofore, we have tended to luxuri- 
ate in the feeling that other countries 
could never hope to compete with our 
mass production techniques in the 
manufacture of heavy industrial 
goods. We would be wise to get rid 
of that delusion promptly. 

“The other inference is more op- 
timistic. As the Common Market 
and other areas of the world move 
on to this high-mineral-using pla- 
teau, world markets for some of these 
products may, we hope, be broadened 
and strengthened. During recent 
years our own metals have suffered 
from the competition of worldwide 
surpluses. Just possibly, these world 
surpluses may begin to disappear, 
thus raising the general level of 
world, as well as American, prices.” 

GSA to Sell Chromite Ore 

Stockpiling again was in the news 
last month. The General Services 
Administration announced plans for 
disposal from the national stockpile 
of approximately 89,750 long tons of 
low grade domestic chromite ore and 
151,000 pounds of ferro-alloys. The 
GSA said the materials are now in 
excess to stockpile needs since a de- 
fense requirement for them no longer 
exists. 

Their sale, through competitive 
bidding, will take place after the ex- 
piration of six months. A waiting 
period of this duration is required by 
law. GSA plans to conduct the dis- 
posal of the chromite ore in two 
stages with not less than six months 
separating the two sales. All of the 
ferroalloys and about half of the 
chromite ore will be offered first. 

The GSA also will sell 169,000 
pounds of cobaltferrous materials 
from the national stockpile. 


Other Items Offered 
GSA also reported it is selling, on a 
sealed bid basis, approximately 8,300 
short tons of baddeleyite, 6,200 short 
tons of zircon concentrates and 1,700 
short tons of zirconium-bearing ma- 
terial which are excess to defense re- 
quirements. GSA recently sold 850 
tons of zircon concentrates which are 
not included in the 6,200 tons now 
available for disposal. 
The baddeleyite is stored at Jef- 
fersonville, Indiana, and Columbus, 
(Continued on Page 9) 





Excessive Imports Threaten 





Status of U.S. Brass Mill Industry 


By JAMES M. KENNEDY, Chairman, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


AM HERE to testify in opposition 
| to further tariff concessions on 
the brass mill products 
consideration at the forthcoming 
GATT meetings, as more fully set 
forth in my statement of June 27, 
1960 to the Tariff Commission and 
the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation. 


listed for 


In that statement I pointed out 
that, historically, the United States 
has been a net exporter of brass mill 
products. In 1936 we exported 39,- 
600,000 pounds and imported 600,000 
pounds for a net export position of 
39,000,000 pounds. In 1947 we ex- 
ported 58,600,000 pounds and import- 
ed 900,000 pounds for a net export 
position of 57,700,000 pounds. In suc- 
ceeding years our export position de- 
clined until in 1951, for the first 
time, we became net importers to the 





The accompanying article is the 
text of a statement presented by Mr. 
Kennedy at hearings of the United 
States Tariff Commission and the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, in Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 7, 1960. 





extent of 13,000,000 pounds. Since 
1951 imports have climbed steadily to 
a record 199,000,000 pounds in 1959 
against exports of only 16,000,000 
pounds for a net import position of 
183,000,000 pounds, which, in terms 
of the 1947 balance, means an an- 
nual loss of over 240,000,000 pounds 
to our industry. 


Not Growth Industry 
My statement also pointed out that 
ours is not a growth industry. As 
evidence of this lack of growth, I 
have attached to this statement Ex- 


JAMES M. KENNEDY 


hibits 1 and 2, which give a compari- 
son of brass mill industry shipments 





EXHIBIT 1 
Primary Brass Mill Shipments and Imports 


Copper Products 


(M Pounds) 
Tube 

—Other Than Plbg.— Total 
Domestic Imports Domestic Imports? 
51,830 276,839 0 
44,448 210,002 
22,334 131,787 
38,250 201,269 
44,011 220,589 
51,864 275,840 
77,151 382,865 
83,151 382,376 
49,273 239,498 
73,191 371,316 
81,400 405,178 
131,120 655,557 
103,679 364,039 
113,838 336,395 
115,349 342,727 
112,015 418,603 
135,039 583,611 
174,721 739,020 
165,848 757,681 
118,384 568,230 
197,443 857,454 
183,198 702,150 
159,086 657,051 
191,038 660,580 
176,025 660,587 
205,210 818,877 
208,367 737,355 
170,698 643,941 
167,689 618,237 
202,694 742,056 
201,065 655,247 


—Sheet and Strip— Rod 
Year Domestic Imports* Domestic 
1930 183,041 25 33,901 
1931 138,801 20 19,611 
1932 91,095 16 9,814 
1933 135,311 13,742 
1934 143,040 17,523 
1935 177,880 21,372 
1936 230,515 33,835 
1937 220,658 39,417 
1938 134,576 16,050 
1939 208,262 29,737 
1940 212,876 43,118 
1941 342,205 90,959 
1942 136,867 97,665 
1943 127,422 76,635 
1944 143,566 63,259 
1945 201,025 59,667 
1946 286,774 60,628 
1947 336,880 71,424 
1948 321,778 60,574 
1949 250,529 46,888 
1950 335,112 67,025 
1951 271,532 82,920 
1952 245,154 83,150 
1953 243,564 63,701 
1954 215, 048 54,283 me 
1955 272,588 72,467 4,679 
1956 222,594 87,642 1,611 
1957 190,307 67,294 133 
1958 146,101 50,652 281 
1959 183,009 63,435 10,363 
1960§ 170,976 57,512 18,166 


* Also includes rd, eparate breakdown in this category until 1955. 
+ Copper Tube Other "Than Plumbing imports included with Copper Tubes For Plumbing. No separate breakdown avaiiable 
The combined total of the categories listed above differs from the total shown for all copper products to the extent of c¢ 
which are too small to be influential as a factor in the brass mill industry. 
§ Projected on an annual basis from first six months. 
Soures: Domestic Shipments as reported by The 
Imports as reported by the U 





—Tube For Plumbing— 
Domestic Importst 
TATT 25 
7,013 
8,203 
13,913 
15,789 
22,266 
38,244 
35,940 
37,316 
56,263 
63,246 
83,583 
21,137 
11,973 
14.416 
38,228 ia 
96,856 2 
150,456 8 
204,167 6 
148,933 20 
251,927 350 
159,598 949 
164,820 5,146 
156,625 1,165 
210,481 5,266 
262,148 11,592 
209,737 23,293 
210,127 31,396 
248,712 46,430 
285,579 51,724 
219,392 46,626 





Imports 
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20,640 
18,329 
14,974 
22,181 
12,341 
17,922 
34,559 
41,486 
53,866 
84,635 
104,709 
96,320 
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opper wire shipments, 


American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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and foreign imports from 1930 to 
date in product categories. 

As another example, in 1959 brass 
mill shipments showed a 47 per cent 
decrease from the 1943 base of 1,804,- 
000 short tons while, on the same 
basis, competitive metals such as 
steel increased 5 per cent and alu- 
minum 112 per cent. In 1960 brass 
mill shipments will be down an esti- 
mated 55 per cent from the 1943 level 
to 812,000 short tons. Obviously, we 
cannot afford the loss we have al- 
ready suffered and have no wish to 
contemplate the damage of further 
tariff concessions. 

The general concept of foreign 
trade was to export from the United 
States to foreign countries products 
not produced by them. Imports to 
this country were on a Similar basis. 
Today we permit and encourage the 
importation of products for which 
we have domestic capacity double the 
yearly domestic market in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Labor rates in England, Western 
Europe and Japan are one-eighth to 
one-third of ours. This, added to 
their comparably lower rates of fac- 
tory overhead, salaried personnel and 
selling and administrative expense, 
based on their respective standards 
of living, accounts, in my opinion, 
for a 25 per cent differential in man- 
ufacturing costs, and this would seem 
to be borne out by their price sched- 
ules. 

Decline in Margins 

For example, fabricating spread is 

the difference between the price of 


raw copper on a given day and the 
selling price of the finished product. 
This spread is the margin we have 
for manufacturing and profit. As an 
indication of our decline in margins, 
I cffer the following comparison on 
some of the large volume brass mill 
items: 


Decrease 
Current in 
Spread Spread 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 


12/1/58 
Spread 
Per Lb. 
Sheet copper-— 
standard sizes 
Radiator copper 
(.0035” gauge) 
Radiator copper — 
automotive (.0025” 
gauge) 30.92¢ 
Brass plumbers’ tube 28.65c 
Copper water tube, 
Type L, \%” 


. 27.33¢ 15.00¢ 12.33¢ 


- 22.56¢ 19.75¢ 2.81le 


24.50¢ 
22.74¢ 


6.42¢ 
5.9le 
19.52¢ 4.8le 

Even with these reductions, domes- 
tic prices are not presently competi- 
tive and, in the case of copper water 
tube, the largest import item, the 
foreign price quoted in this country 
today is as much as 4.5c per pound 
under our selling prices. 

Foreign raw material costs are 
about the same as ours. The pro- 
ducers’ price for raw copper is 33c a 
pound in the United States. It is 
slightly under 30c on the London 
Metal Exchange. The 1.7¢c per pound 
duty on raw copper imported into 
this country, added to ocean freight 
and other shipping costs, today im- 
poses no disadvantage on the foreign 
manufacturer; in fact, with these 
charges included, his cost for copper 
landed in the United States is lower 
than the U. S. producers’ price to 
domestic brass mill fabricators. Fig- 
ures compiled by The American Bu- 
reau of Metal Statistics indicate that 


* 


in peacetime years the LME price is 
usually under the domestic copper 
price and to such an extent as to 
reduce thereby the effectiveness of 
the 1.7c tariff on primary copper. 

Foreign man-hour production effi- 
ciency is a match for ours; their 
quality standards are the same. The 
old theory that the United States 
can outproduce, per man hour, any 
country in the world is, in respect to 
the brass mill industry, obsolete. 
After the war innumerable foreign 
technical teams visited this country 
and our mills at the invitation of the 
U. S. Government. They obtained the 
information they needed to rehabili- 
tate their industries and, with funds 
supplied by the Marshall Plan and 
foreign aid, installed the latest and 
best equipment. 

Foreign Aid Boomcrangs 

Little did we realize that this would 
boomerang and that part of their 
output would be channeled into this 
country at prices so low the domestic 
price level would be consistently 
forced down in a continuing effort to 
approximate — since we could not 
profitably meet — the foreign selling 
price. 

Imports have hurt in three ways: 

1. The domestic industry has lost 
approximately 200,000,000 pounds of 
brass mill shipments. 

2. Its profits have been seriously 
impaired by lower prices necessitated 
by low-priced foreign competition. 

3. American labor has lost 2,857 








«EXHIBIT 2 


Primary Brass Mill Shipments and Imports 
Copper Alloy Products (Including Phosphor Bronze and Nickel Silver) 


Sheet, Strip & Coil 


(M Pounds) 
Pipe & Tube 
Wire 





Domestic Imports* 
299,901 15 

245,335 
168,223 
258,938 
283,969 
331,693 
410,529 
411,486 
241,999 
390,152 
586,059 


2 


SAN OOH WOOD 


163,910 
281,992 
383,813 
667,779 
806,656 
839,462 
919,907 
811,698 
617,17% 26 675,751 
594, : 488,777 
589,800 517,502 
434,880 342,716 
664, 642,935 

655,623 
698,781 
623,167 
443,853 
588,811 
488,905 
390,816 
329,167 
433,059 
364,489 


401,030 
95¢ 511,929 
1960t 435,562 27,080 


* Also includes rod, no 


separate breakdown 


Sourcse: Domestic Shipments 
Imports 


the U. 


as reported by 
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Rod. 
Domestic Imports 
192,348 ioe 


12,219 
11,645 
15,111 
16,819 
19,119 
24, 
26,386 


in this category 
+ Pipe and Tube For Plumbing included with Pipe and Tube Other 
ft Projected on an annual basis from first six months. 

as reported by The American Bureau of 
Ss. 


—For Plumbing— 
Domestic Imports Domestic 
28,826 164 


45,839 
23,765 43,232 
30,678 41,578 
49,535 44,427 
40,855 36,576 
56,387 47,719 
70,155 55,521 
66,607 258 52,743 
40,714 107 46,903 
70,164 44 59,984 
81,404 et 57,033 
108,674 ‘ara 59,014 
62,103 465 21,862 
76,353 31 18,157 
72,385 3 16,261 
92,506 4 30,010 
116,124 65 57,272 
107,369 ae 42,593 
106,708 Jn 43,873 
69,012 20 31,032 
113,483 41,625 
103,946 33,842 
96,224 33,512 
95,026 27,413 
78,195 27,169 
104,924 26,434 
88,006 23,513 
78,349 18,449 
72,998 21,289 
28 96,741 


22,703 
74,900 19,208 


120 
174 
265 
242 
178 
233 


until 
Than 


Metal Statistics. 
Department of Commerce, 


Imports 


Bureau of the Census. 


Pipe & Tube 
Other Than Plumbing 
Dometic Importst 

304 
791 
841 
405 
487 


Total 
Domsetic 
639,073 
523,332 
353,001 
540,726 
560,262 
690,403 
879,019 
901,907 
540,979 
869,474 
1,197,322 
1,938,655 
2,815,493 
3,271,805 
2,886,424 
2,225,531 
1,569,785 
1,360,437 





146,690 
211,501 


494 

318 

393 

445 
12,334 
13,975 
33,938 
33,773 
32,982 
38,970 
47,123 
54,915 
69,313 
94,660 
90,800 


1,763,659 
1,202,579 
1,469,590 
1,260,511 
1,081,940 

919,842 
1,163,306 

985,869 


38,426 


91.710 31.210 


Plumbing. No separate breakdown available. 
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Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper (xxx) 
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Offices 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
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jobs in the brass mill industry. (This 
is computed on the basis of 35 pounds 
per man hour and 2,000 hours per 
year for an annual production, per 
individual employe, of 70,000 pounds, 
divided into 200,000,000 pounds.) 


Fabricators Abroad Expand 

As the volume of imports into the 
U. S. increased, foreign fabricators 
expanded their facilities and un- 
questionably will enlarge them fur- 
ther. There is danger in leading them 
along this road to the point where 
they will have overexpanded and our 
Government will be forced to impose 
embargoes, quotas, higher tariffs and 
other protective measures for the 
survival of American industry. In the 
brass mill industry, I believe, that 
point has already been reached and 
the time for action is now. 

For example, an American Metal 
Market news item of August 23, 1960, 
datelined Tokyo, indicates that Ja- 
pan produced in June 21,333 tons of 
roll copper, a 416-ton increase over 
the previous month and the highest 
production since March when an all- 
time record was reached. We believe 
this is typical not only of Japan but 
of England and Western European 
countries. The purpose of the Mar- 
shall Plan was laudatory but its 
purpose has been served. In the face 
of these countries’ expanded produc- 
tion and unprecedented growth, it is 
difficult to comprehend the need for 
further assistance and completely 
unrealistic to encourage their fur- 
their expansion in the fiace of the 
domestic industry’s steady decline. 

On August 29, 1960, under the 
headline, “U. K. Brass Mill Exports 
Hit by New Zealand Venture,” the 


American Metal Market reported that 
British fabricators expect a 4 per 
cent loss of their export market to 
result from the joint venture of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Ltd. and 
Yorkshire Imperial Metals Ltd. to 
erect a plant for producing copper 
and copper alloy sheet, strip and tube 
in New Zealand. The article states 
(in Italics) that both companies ex- 
port brass mill products to the United 
States from their plants in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. I wonder if this is 
meant to imply that, as a result of 
the new facilities in New Zealand, 
they will try to fill the void in their 
English production by shipments to 
the United States. Imperial Chemical 
Industries are, of course, the “Du 
Pont” of the British Commonwealth, 
and it is hard to envisage the need 
to help a company of its wealth, 
research facilities and technical re- 
sources. 
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As another instance, in 1957 a 
company in western Canada issued a 
prospectus for bonds to finance erec- 
tion of a copper tube mill that con- 
tained this statement: “Prospects for 
selling these products in the United 
States would appear favorable and 
the company’s plans are based upon 
the sale of a substantial part of its 
production in the United States.” 
Revere, like others in our industry, 
has ample facilities to supply the do- 
mestic market and we cannot help 
but wonder why we should have to 
shut down some of those facilities to 
assure the success of a new foreign 
enterprise. I cannot feel that the 
United States has any responsibility 
for a venture like this which entails 
no need for rehabilitation and no 
question of aid to an undeveloped 
country. No reason, in fact, exists but 
the result has been to cause great 
harm to our industry through their 
low-price competition. 


U. S. Industry Sacrificed 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
up to now the domestic brass mill 
industry has been sacrificed to the 
policy of free trade. This is a one- 
way street because we cannot com- 
pete in our own domestic market 
with foreign selling prices; conse- 
quently, we cannot hope to meet 
foreign prices in foreign countries 
and compete for foreign markets. 
This is evidenced by annual brass 
mill exports to all countries of less 
than 10,000,000 pounds a year. Thus, 
foreign nations have nothing to lose 
by inviting us to compete in their 
own markets. If the situation were 
reversed and U. S. labor rates were 
lower than foreign rates, I seriously 
doubt that we would be shipping to 
foreign countries any brass mill prod- 
ucts except those which they lacked 
the facilities or capacity to produce. 
As a matter of fact, I believe all our 
exports — not brass mill products 
alone — fall into this category. I 
seriously doubt that any foreign pro- 
duction facilities have been curtailed 
to permit U. S. manufacturers to 
share their markets. 

The position of the brass mill in- 
dustry has been reversed. We gave 
aid and assistance to England, West- 
ern Europe and Japan and their 
brass mill industries are booming. 
Ours has suffered a serious decline. 

.. Embargo Study Proposed .. .. 

I am therefore advancing for fur- 
ther study the thought that we should 
place temporary embargoes on all 
brass mill products entering this 
country; then give consideration to 
a quota system and to an increase in 
tariff rates sufficient to equalize the 
difference in labor and other perti- 


nent costs. No economic justification 
existed, in fact, for tariff cuts pre- 
viously made on brass mill products. 
The foreign fabricators’ advantage in 
labor costs far exceeded the slight 
protection afforded by the original 
tariff list. 

Our better way of life is made pos- 
ible by higher wages and we have 
created the highest standard of living 
in the world. We all recognize the 
need to maintain this standard but it 
is essential that steps be taken now 
to safeguard American interests until 
other nations of the world catch up 
with our labor rates and standard of 
living. Some of our industries are in 
real trouble. The list is growing and 
will continue to grow unless action is 
taken. I have watched with alarm 
the deterioration of the brass mill 
and other industries, and I urge en- 
lightened action of a realistic nature. 
It has become obvious that economic 
warfare through low prices by friend- 
ly countries can be just as harmful 
and effective as from any other 
source. 

The brass mill fabricators have 
built a fine industry in the United 
States, essential to the peacetime 
economy and vital for defense in time 
of war. There are competitive prob- 
lems within our industry and that is 
as it should be. We can deal with 
them because we meet on equal 
ground in terms of costs, labor rates 
and income taxes. We would welcome 
foreign competition on an equal 
basis. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

Ohio; the zircon concentrates at La 
Carne, Ohio; and the zirconium-bear- 
ing material at Coquille, Oregon. 

Bids will be opened in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 30, 1960, at 
11 am. EST. The materials will be 
sold “as is, where is’ f.o.b. carrier’s 
conveyance except the zirconium- 
bearing materials which the purchas- 
er will be required to outload. 

Because the baddeleyite being of- 
fered contains more than 0.05 per 
cent contained uranium, the success- 
ful bidder or bidders must obtain a 
license from the Atomic Energy 
Commission before transfer of this 
material is made. 

Stockpile Value Increases 

Strategic and critical materials 
held in various U. S. Government 
stockpiles on July 31, 1960, totaled 
$8,456,521,000. The value of the stock- 
piles, during July, increased by $2,- 
858,000. 
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Sudden market changes telegraphed immediately. 
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Tariff Aid Required for 





Problems of Lead and Zinc Industry 


By CLARK L. WILSON, Emergency Lead - Zinc Committee 


AM appearing here as Chairman 
| of the Emergency Lead-Zinc Com- 
mittee, an organization representing 
the domestic lead and zinc mining 
industry. Members of our Commit- 
tee have carefully studied the “List of 
Articles Imported into the United 
States Proposed for Consideration in 
Trade Agreement Negotiations,” cur- 
rently being considered for recom- 
mendation by the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information and also being 
reviewed by the Tariff Commission 
under “peril point’’ proceedings. 

We note that the list does not in- 
clude ‘like or directly competitive ar- 
ticles” produced by our ELZ members 
in the unmanufactured lead and zinc 
industry, but there are many items 
included for consideration of possible 
concessions that use _ substantial 
quantities of lead and zinc. 


I am sure we all recognize that for 
economic reasons the United States 
does not have an export market for 
unmanufactured lead and zinc prod- 
ucts. Our domestic production and 
the substantial foreign imports of 
these two metals are used by the 
United States manufacturing indus- 
try. A surplus over the necessary sup- 
ply from imports takes a portion of 
the domestic mining industry out of 
business. An increase of imported 
lead-zine products, due to tariff con- 
cessions, will further affect the miner 
and also take business from the U. S. 
manufacturers. Any new source of 
imported lead and zinc regardless of 
its form will directly bypass present 
import restrictions on lead and zinc 
ores and metal and further weaken a 
domestic mining industry that has 
experienced and is still experiencing 
several years of severely depressed ac- 
tivity in mining, development, and 
exploration. 

Tariff Investigation 

The recent investigation No. 332-26 
of the lead and zinc industry by the 
Tariff Commission established the 
present and potential circumvention 
of controls under present import quo- 
ta restrictions of certain manufac- 
tured or semi-manufactured articles 
which are composed entirely of lead 


Text of statement before Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in Washington, D. C., 
on August 30, 1960. 
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or zinc, and in which the content of 
e.ther of these metals is very high. 

The decade of the 50’s has been a 
period of continuing action by the 
domestic industry seeking a satis- 
tactory solution to the problems of 
surplus lead and zine created by ex- 
cessive imports of ores and metal. 

In February 1951, the industry had 
petitioned the Tariff Commission for 
an investigation under Section 336 of 
the Tariff Act for the purpose of 
comparing foreign and domestic costs 
of production. The Commission re- 
fus-d to undertake this study because 
lead and zinc had been listed for a 
possible concession in the approach- 
ing negotiations at Torquay. In spite 
of strong representations by indusiry 
con erning the probable effect of new 
tariff reductions, the new concessions 
were made at Torquay and went into 
effect on June 6, 1959. These are the 
rates effective today. Imports of lead 
and zine more than doubled in 1952 
compared to 1951, and market prices 
dropped. In July 1953, the House 
Commitee on Way and Means asked 
the Tariff Commission to make a full 
investigation of the lead-zine indus- 
try and issue a report thereon. On 
September 14, 1953, the lead-zinc in- 
dustry petitioned the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make an investigation under 
Section 7 (the escape clause) of the 
Trade Agreements Act. The Tariif 
Commission made the two investiga- 
tions concurrently and on April 19, 
1954, sent a unanimous finding of se- 
rious injury to the President with 
recommendations for the maximum 
increase in duties. On August 20, 
1954, the President formally declined 
to follow the recommendations of the 
Commission. Certain stockpile pur- 
chases, aimed at temporary assistance 
to the industry, were ordered and, 
subsequently, some barter transac- 
tions were arranged. 

Developments in 1957 

On May 28, 1957, all barter ex- 
changes were ordered stopped, and on 
August 1, 1957, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced that stock- 
pile goals were met. Metal prices went 
down. Stockpiling of lead and zinc 
was officially ended in April and June 
1958. On June 19, 1957, the Adminis- 
tration, recognizing the serious plight 


of the industry, sent to Congress a 
proposal for suspending existing 
duties on lead and zinc and substi- 
tuting therefor a series of import 
taxes to be effective only when the 
price of lead was below 17 cents and 
the price of zinc below 14% cents. 
Hearings were held on the Adminis- 
tration’s Bill S 2376, in July and Au- 
gust, 1957. The industry concurred in 
the floor prices of 17 cents for lead 
and 14 cents for zinc, but could not 
accept a schedule of import taxes 
amounting to 25 per cent less than 
the Tariff Commission had recom- 
minded as the minimum needed. The 
Senate Finance Committee reported 
out the Bill on August 20, 1957, and 
it was placed on the Senate Calendar. 
Following an exchange of letters be- 
tween the President and the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which indicated inaction on 
the House side, the industry again 
petitioned the Tariff Commission for 
@ new escape clause investigation. 
This petition was filed September 27 
and hearings were held on November 
19-26, 1957. In these hearings the in- 
dustry suggested a combination of in- 
creased duties plus quotas, based on a 
Presidential letter of August 20, 1954, 
that the maximum increase in duties 
recomended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion would have only a minor effect 
on lead-zince prices and would not put 
miners back to work. 
Findings in 1958 

In April 1958 the Tariff Commis- 
sion again unanimously found the do- 
mestic lead-zine industry was being 
seriously injured and all six Commis- 
sioners recomemnded at least the re- 
imposition of the 1930 rates, and 
three of the Commissioners recom- 
mender the maximum increase in 
duties plus the use of moderate quo- 
tas, 50 per cent of the 1953-1957 im- 
port experience. Immediately after 
the Tariff Commission decision the 
Secretary of the Interior proposed a 
“Domestic Minerals Stabilization 
Plan” with a target of stabilizing 
mine production of lead at no less 
than 350,000 tons of lead and 550,000 
tons of zinc. The prices finally agreed 
upon were 15% cents for lead and 
13% cents for zinc, plus some addi- 
tional stabilization payments for the 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Pape ers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publication listing and Loge | Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published ~~ and October. Circulation world- 
wide to eentne and exporters everywhere as fhe inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing ever 60.000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 








STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills and foundries — Officers, 
— equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


ASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and rters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and Pad changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French. 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 

Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — al rtant 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international i 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 


425 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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smaller mines. Early in 1958, dur- 
ing consideration of the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act. the 
Ways and Means Committee defeated 
an amendment which included a 4 
cents tax on lead and zinc if in- 
creasing imports caused prices to drop 
below 17 cents for lead and 1414 cents 
for zinc In the meantime, during 
June and July of 1958, the Senate In- 
terior Committee held hearings on 
the Stabilization Plan Bill (S. 4036) 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Murray of Montana and other inter- 
ested western Senators. This was fav- 
orably reported and passed the Sen- 
ate on July 10, 1958, with only 12 
votes mustered against it. On June 
20, 1958, the President had an- 
nounced that he was suspending con- 
sideration of the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations pending the out- 
come of the Congressional action on 
the proposed Minerals Stabilization 
Plan, The House Interior Committee 
held hearings on this Plan in late 
July 1958. The Committee reported it 
favorably, but it was rejected by the 
House on August 21, 1958, by a vote 
of 182 to 159. 


Quota System Established 

On September 22, 1958, the Presi- 
dent announced the establishment of 
import quotas, effective October 1, 
1958. The quotas have had some ef- 
fects on the domestic lead-zinc situ- 
ation but not enough to open mines 
and put men to work. In fact, 1959 
employment figures are worse than 
1958. Imports in 1959 were down 20 
per cent, consumption up 10 per cent. 
These factors helped bring stocks 
down 14 per cent but left them still 
too large for strong market prices. 
Domestic lead production actually 
dropped to its lowest figure in 60 
years and zinc showed only a token 
increase although strikes did aggra- 
vate this situation. 

The current domestic price for lead 
is actually lower than the average 
1958 price. Zinc has increased from 
10c to 13c per pound since quotas 
became effective. These prices are not 
sufficient to maintain, much less en- 
courage, new development of the do- 
mestic lead-zine mining industry. 


Lead-Zinc Stocks Increase 
We had hoped for encouragement 


in increased domestic consumption 
this year that would reduce accumu- 
lated stocks and strengthen market 
prices. Actually, lead-zinc stocks have 
been increasing the past few months. 
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Domestic mine production may show 
a slight increase in 1960, although 
the present trend is not encouraging. 
This increase would be from large 
integrated mining and smelting op- 
erations and does not reflect any im- 
provement in the position of inde- 
pendent mining organizations. 


Another Tariff Study 
During this quota period, the in- 
dustry has had another comprehen- 
sive study by the Tariff Commission. 


Their-report, fssuéd it” March 1960, ~~ 


recognized continuing serious injury 
to the domestic miner, and legislation 
pertaining to lead-zinc tariffs is 
again pending in Congress. The eco- 
nomic situation of the domestic in- 
dustry is still critical as it operates 
under import controls provided by 
agreement procedures. Our Commit- 
tee believes that it will require legis- 
lative action to correct these prob- 
lems. 


Items Using Lead and Zinc 

My purpose in appearing today is 
to advise this Commission of those 
articles on the list for possible con- 
cessions which use unmanufactured 
lead and zinc in the production of the 
end product. It was pointed out in 
the recent letters from the respective 
chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Interior 
Committees to the President that 
concessions with respect to articles 
using unmanufactured lead and zinc 
in the production of the end product 
could mean greater competition from 
foreign sources, with a probable de- 
cline in the domestic production, and, 
in turn, probable lessening of outlets 
for unmanufactured lead and zinc. 
Also, since the lead and zinc industry 
has been in a depressed condition for 
some time, being under an escape- 
clause action, the Government should 
be sensitive to any situation that may 
tend to lessen, in any way, the mar- 
kets for these depressed metals. 


White House Response 

Our Committee notes with inter- 
est that the answers to these letters 
from the White House recognize the 
direct effect of trade in manufactures 
on producers of raw materials, and 
state that it is an important consid- 
eration in appraising the desirability 
of tariff changes on the finished 
items included in the public list of 
products that might be the tariff con- 
cessions. 

Our committee appreciates the op- 
portunity you have given us to em- 
phasize this relationship. 

Statistics are available indicating 
substantial tonnages of lead and zinc 
used annually in some products pro- 
posed for tariff concessions. These 


are presented in the following tabu- 
lation: 

1959 Consumption of Pigments 
Para- De- Tons Tons of 
graph scription of Lead* Zinct 
65 Paints 31,675 54,456 
66 Pigments ) 
70 Chrome Pigments 22,840 ? 
202-212-218 ) Ceramic Tile, ) 

Glassware, ) 17,580 10,486 

221 thru 231) Vitrified Ware 
1020 Linoleum enas 1,207 
1301-1308 Rayon Articles ... 28,187 
1537 Rubber Tires 79,505 


173,841 


* Lead Industries Association. 
+ U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

No doubt these totals of metal 
compounds used are conservative as 
it is difficult to obtain statistics on 
consumpt:on for all the products list- 
ed for consideration of concessions. I 
believe it reasonable to assume that 
approximately 10 per cent of domes- 
tic lead-zinc consumption is used in 
these products. 


This represents an important seg- 
ment of U. S. markets for unmanu- 
factured lead and zinc. I am sure you 
will appreciate that this cannot be 
invaded by imported products with- 
out further damage to the producers 
of the unmanufactured materials. 


In summary, we trust you will keep 
in mind the present situation in the 
domestic lead-zinc mining industry 
and its efforts to establish a sound 
and stable economic basis as you 
consider proposals for futher tariff 
concessions on manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


$1,500,000 Mineral Survey 
Is Approved for Surinam 


Washington — An agreement, pro- 
viding for a $1,500,00G detailed geo- 
physical survey of the mineral re- 
sources of Surinam, was signed in 
Washington by representatives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Gov- 
ernment of Surinam. Surinam, on 
the northeastern coast of South 
America, is one of the constituent 
parts of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 


The project is one approved earlier 
by the United Nations Special Fund 
which has allocated $770,000 to the 
cost of the survey to be carried out 
over the next two to three years. The 
remainder of the cost will be borne 
by the Government of Surinam. The 
purpose of the project is to provide 
information on the possible existence 
of commercial minerals in Surinam, 
such as iron ore, titanium, copper, 
inckel and cobalt and radioactive 
minerals. The World Bank is execut- 
ing agent for the Special Fund in 
connection with the project. 
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BRITISH OBSERVERS EXPECT COPPER SUPPLIES WILL 
REMAIN PLENTIFUL DESPITE PRODUCTION CUTBACKS 


New Nigerian, Bolivian Smelters Could Result in Halting U. K. Tin Exports; 
Lead Price Regarded as Cheap but Might Go Lower; Demand Off for Zinc Items 


October 8, 1960 

RACTICALLY throughout Sep- 
mar the copper market was in 
a state of waiting for something to 
happen. The Copper Imstitute’s Au- 
gust figures, although not at all bull- 
ish did not show as big an increase 
in producers’ stocks as som2 people 
had feared possible, but the knowl- 
edge that production was running 
rather in excess of consumption, and 
a failure of U. S. demand to pick up 
as much, or as rapidly, as had been 
hoped after the Labor Day holiday, 
led to basic sentiment rather bearish. 
Prices on the London market held 
up very well on the whole in face of 
this, helped to some extent by a cer- 
tain amount of buying on behalf of 
producers, but more perhaps by the 
fear that there would be a strike at 
Chuquicamata at the beginning of 
October, and that this might possibly 
prove to be a long drawn out affair. 
At the same time, although it was 


U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, U <. production of 
refined copper during July showed a decline 
at 13,330 tons, compared with 19,075 tons 
the previous month. Stocks of refined copper 
were substantially higher at 77,918 tons (56,- 
257 tons a month earlier) and blister also 
showed an increase at 20,165 tons against 
15,154 tons in June. Of the refined stocks 
consumers held 33,524 tons (29,725 tons) 
Consumption showed a sharp drop at 46,306 
tons (65,398 tons). Details are given below. 
January-July 
1959 1960 
Unalloyed Copper Products 
Wire* 14,358 
Rods, bars and 
sections 1,276 11,137 12,049 
Sheet, strip and plate 4,454 33,462 35,561 
Tubes 5,556 7 7 41,760 
Castings and mis« 650 be 4,550 
Alloyed Copper Products 
Wire 460 
Rods, bars and 
sections 10,982 95,001 
Sheet, strip and plate 7,908 69,186 
Tubes 2,099 2,62 13,684 
Castings and misc 5,234 2,365 50,211 
Copper sulphate 2,097 18,676 


124,690 159,616 


12,260 


Total all products 

opper content 

of output 

onsumption of 

refined copper 
onsumption of 

copper and _ alloy 
scrapt (copper con- 

tent) 13.012 


512,554 
420,926 


320,631 


90,150 100,295 


* Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production of 
wire rods for export. 

+ Virgin and secondary refined copper 
Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper 
and should be considered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of 
work in progress 
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learned that production in the Congo 
was continuing at normal rates, few 
people felt that they could rely on 
this state of affairs continuing in- 
definitely, although the prospects 
were regarded as much brighter so 
long as U. N. Forces were there to 
keep order. 

Towards the end of the month, 
however, with consumer demand in 
this country definitely on the quiet 
side, no worthwhile recovery in the 
United States rate of buying, and 
rather less Continental activity, 
prices sagged and then dropped ra- 
ther sharply at the beginning of Oc- 
tober when it appeared that although 
the Chuquicamata strike had broken 
out, it might not be very long lived, 
owing to the possibility of the Chi- 
lean Government ordering a return 
to work. This was coupled with what 


U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
Stocks of zine in the U. K. at the end of 
July, according to the Briitsh Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Statistics, showed an increase over 
the previous month at 55,362 tons (52,004 
tons), of which consumers held 21,468 tons 
(20,832 tons). Production fell to 5,910 tons 
from the previous month’s figure of 6,109 
tons. In common with the other main base 
metals, consumption was sharply lower (owing 
to holiday influences) at 25,594 tons, com- 
pared with 33,058 tons in June. Details are 
given below: 
July January-July 
1960 1959 1960 
Brass 8,546 61,202 72,698 
Galvanizing 6,856 55,441 57,459 
of which: 
General 2,614 19,246 
Sheet - 14,265 
Wire 270 11,503 
Tubes <a ,223 10,427 
Rolled zine ,958 14,043 
Zine oxide 2,043 16,600 
Zine diecasting and form- 
ing alloy bibwelnt ee 31,064 38,976 
Zine dust 7 627 7,630 
Miscellaneous uses . ¢ 5,333 6,664 


20,293 
14,039 
12,808 
10,319 
14,790 


15,955 


Tota) all trades 25,5§ 310 214,172 
of which: 
Slab zine 
High Purity 
(99.99% ) 4,889 
Electrolytic and high 
grade (99.95%). 4,586 
G.O.B. Prime West- 
ern & debased 8,965 70,080 76,828 
1 
3 


42,734 


40,298 


Other virgin material 110 1,414 ,458 
Remelted zinc .. 492 3,317 .998 
Serap (zine content) 
Zine metal, alloys & 
residues 2,436 
Brass and other 
copper alloys 4,116 


19,070 18,732 


27,690 30,124 


seemed here a long over-due drop of 
2 cents a pound on the U. S. custom 
smelter price. Although this was 
promptly followed by a statement 
that Rhodesian supplies were to be 
cut by 10 per cent, and an indication 
by Noranda that its production was 
likely to be down by some 10 per cent 
in the second half, compared with 
the first half of the year, the reaction 
on prices was very small. 

It was noted that as far as the 
Anglo American group of companies 
in Rhodesia was concerned, the re- 
duction in supplies might be achieved 
either by cutting production, or by 
withholding supplies from the mar- 
ket, and if the latter is adopted it is 
likely to have much less effect on 
sentiment than an outright cut in 
output. Moreover, whereas in normal 
times one might reasonably have ex- 
pected the Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga to join in the policy of out- 
put cutting to stabilize the market, 
the peculiar circumstances under 
which it is working in the Congo at 
the present time have made any such 
step problematical, and not to be 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 

Consumption of tin in the U. K., accord- 
ing to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics, showed a decline at 1,638 tons in 
July compared with 2,133 tons the previous 
month. Production in July also showed a de- 
cline at 1,894 tons of primary and 18 tons of 
secondary, against 2,828 tons of primary and 
21 tons of secondary a month earlier. Stocks 
at the end of July showed an increase at 
11,797 tons, of which consumers held 1,413 
tons, against the June figures of 11,113 tons 
and 1,405 tons respectively. Details of con- 
sumption are given below: 

July January-July 
1960 1959 1960 

Tinplate , 751 5,874 
Tinning: 

Copper wire 28 
Steel wire ? ‘ 7 

Other . slae cana 64 


Total 99 
Sodler 
Alloys: 
Whitemetal ........ 
Bronze and gunmetal 
Other bad 


Total 
Wrought Tin* 
Foil and sheets 
Collapsible tubes. . 
Pipes, wire and cap- 
sules 


Total ° 
Chemicals and other 
usest . a 125 § 892 
Total all trades .. 1,638 13,395 


*Includes Compo and “B” metal. 
+ Mainly tin oxide and tin compounds. 
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AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Mean of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
COPPER — TIN LEAD ———— 


(Per Long Ton) 
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counted on in the immediate future. 

It seem pretty obvious that con- 
sumers generally, having been fore- 
warned about the Chilean strike well 
in advance, have already covered 
themselves against such a possibility 
and to some extent this is also true 
as.regards any uncertainty with re- 
gard to the maintenance of Congo 
output. These factors, coupled with 
definitely quieter conditions in sev- 
eral branches of the consuming trade, 
especially in this country, and to a 
lesser extent also on the Continent, 
new consumer buying has been con- 
spicuously small. 

There is a general feeling that cop- 
per will remain plentiful for the time 
being, and that something more than 
the 5,000 to 6,000 tons a month re- 
duction in supplies involved in the 
Rhodesian and Noranda cuts will be 
necessary if further downward pres- 
svre on prices is to be avoided. 
Looked at from this side, the time 
would appear ripe — or even over- 
ripe — for some cutting back in U. S. 
domestic output, even though produc- 
ers’ stocks there have not so far been 
built up to any unduly large figure 
following their virtual exhaustion 
during the long strike last year. 


New Nigerian Smelter 
Whilst not of immediate market 
importance, perhaps the most inter- 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports that U. K. stocks of lead 
during July showed an increase in imported 
refined at 46,329 tons (38,949 tons at the end 
of June), but English refined showed a decline 
at 6,740 tons (7,593 tons). Production of re- 
fined lead was 5,959 tons against 7,378 tons 
the previous month. Consumption was down 
rather sharply compared with June, namely 
27,913 tons, against 33,318 tons. Details are 
as follows: 
July January-July 

1959 1960 
54,562 

as metal.. 2,7 16,811 
Battery oxides ee 15,460 
Tetraethy!] lead coe eee 13,542 
Other oxides and com- 

pounds .. Rwsee se 2 
White lead. 53 4 
Shot (incl. bullet rod) 2 
Sheet and pipe ....... 5,5$ 39 
Foil and collapsible 

tubes . dette 2,041 
Other rolled and ex- 

truded ... 3,795 
- eae Fear ,363 8,474 
Alloys ‘ = oreo 10,504 
Miscellaneous uses ... 1,650 7,846 


Cables 
Batteries 


55,75% 


608 
,286 
587 


5,497 
> 


Total consumption 27,913 195,013 219,890 
of which: 
Imported virgin lead. 13,714 
English refined .... 6,789 
Serap including re- 
melted 
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100,984 
41,896 


109,766 
53,293 


52,133 56,831 


esting thing in connection with tin 
during the past month, was the an- 
nouncement that Consolidated Tin 
Smelters is to build a smelter in Ni- 
geria to treat the locally produced 
ores on the spot. This decision was 
taken largely owing to the wish of 
the Nigerian Government for such a 
development, and partly owing to the 
possibility that Portuguese interests 
might step in. Consolidated Tin 
Smelters have, of course, treated 
practically all the production of Ni- 
gerian tin ore for a very long time. 
This is a further major change in the 
set-up of the tin industry of the 
world, which since 1939 has under- 
gone more big variations than any 
of the other major base metals. Apart 
from the rise and fall of the U. S. 
smelter, stemming from wartime re- 
quirements, the diversion of Indo- 
nesian ores away from Holland has 
een of great significance to Euro- 
pean consumers, and the U. K.’s tin 
smelter output (which has already 
suffered to some extent from the 
decline in Bolivian mine output) now 
has to look forward to a drop of say 
10,000 tons a year through loss of 
Nigerian ore supplies. 

On top of this there is recurrent 
talk of the possibility of a smelter 
being erected in Bolivia, the latest 
report being that Russia has offered 
assistance for such a project. It is 
obvious, therefore, that exports of 
English tin, which have been getting 
less, may in time cease altogether. 

Spot Tin Squeeze 

Meanwhile, as far as market move- 
ments are concerned the tone has 
been basically steady, but in the sec- 
ond half of September there was a 
temporary squeeze on the spot posi- 
tion in London due to the price here 
having earlier been below Eastern 
parity with the result that a fair 
amount of metal was bought here by 
the Continent. When it was shipped 
out spot supplies became very tight 
for a time. 

It would not take very much for a 
stringency to reappear and this move 
might have the effect of keeping the 
London quotations much more closely 
aligned with Singapore than has al- 
ways been the case in recent years. 


there is little indication of 
any sudden flow of metal from Ma- 
layan stocks now that restriction has 
been removed, and provided Ameri- 
can demand — which has been quiet 
recently — returns to normal levels, 
the tin situation appears to be ba- 
sically very sound. 

Lead-Zinc Study Group 

The main event in lead during the 
past month or so has been, of course, 
the meeting of the International 
Lead and Zinc Study Group in Ge- 
neva. Whilst this reported that there 
had been some improvement in the 
statistical outlook since the January 
meeting, it nevertheless indicated a 
continuing surplus of production over 
consumption. 

In consequence, as expected, the 
restrictions on supplies to the mar- 
ket were extended until March 31. 
But this had little favorable effect 
on market sentiment as the rising 
trend of producers’ stocks, particu- 
larly outside the U. S. A., is regarded 
as a depressing feature. 

As far as the market here is con- 
cerned, it is necessary always to look 
rather deeper than the Study Group’s 
global figures, since it is the situation 
outside the United States, rather 
than that in the insulated domestic 
market that governs price levels here. 
The setback to the motor car trade 
has naturally had repercussions on 
the battery industry, and with other 
industrial pointers not particularly 
cheerful at the present time, lead 
quotations on the L. M. E. have sag- 
ged to the lowest level this year. Al- 
though at the current figures lead is 
generally regarded as cheap, there is 
no gudrantee that the bottom has 
yet been reached. 

On October 2, dealings on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange began on the 
new contract under which prompts 
maturing on and after January 2, 
1961, are for daily settlements, for 
metal in warehouse and on warrant. 
For the time being therefore, the 
current month quotation is on the old 
basis, whereas the forward figure re- 
lates to a three months price as in 
the case of copper and tin, and not 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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COPPER PRICE SAGS 3c LB. IN DOMESTIC MARKET; 
PRIMARY PRODUCERS, CUSTOM SMELTERS AT 30c 


Lead, Zinc Steady; Spot Tin Higher on Tight Supply Situation; Aluminum, 
Silver, Quicksilver Unchanged; Cadmium Up 10c Lb.; Tungsten Powder Off 


October 19, 1960 


HE COPPER market demonstrat- 
ee during the month in review 
that the law of supply and demand 
cannot be defied indefinitely. Prices 
of the red metal, which had teetered 
precariously for some time, finally 
toppled. On October 12 the major 
domestic primary producers cut their 
quotations by 3.00c a pound to 30.00c 
delivered. On October 14 custom 
smelters moved down 1.00c, also to 
the 30.00c level. 

The lead and zinc markets were 
steady with prices holding at 12.00c 
a pound New York for lead and at 
13.00c a pound East St. Louis for 
Prime Western zinc. Tin prices dur- 
ing the month rose on a tight spot 
supply situation. Aluminum was un- 
changed at 26.00c a pound. Quick- 
silver and silver were steady. Cad- 
mium was increased 10.00c a pound. 
Standard tungsten powder prices 
were reduced approximately 5 per 
cent. 

Copper Price Decline 

The first leak in the copper price 
dike occurred on the first business 
day of the month, October 3, when 
custom smelters reduced their quota- 
tions by 2.00c a pound to 31.00c de- 
livered (2.00c under the primary pro- 
ducer level). The reduction, initiated 
by American Smelting & Refining 
Co., did not come as a surprise, es- 
pecially in view of the sharp drop in 
the London price to the equivalent 
of 28.125c. The spread of nearly 5.00c 
a pound between the markets made 
the domestic price situation unten- 
able. Asarco, in announcing the re- 
duction (which was quickly met by 
American Metal Climax and Inter- 
national Minerals & Metals Corp.), 
stated: 

“An ample supply of copper seems 
to be in prospect to satisfy demand 
even in the face of current labor 
difficulties in Chile. We believe that 
the domestic price should be adjusted 
to a level which does not penalize the 
domestic fabricator of copper, who 
is forced to compete with imports of 
copper products fabricated abroad.” 

Kennecott Copper Corp. on October 
12 reduced its price 3.00c a pound 
to 30.00c delivered. Phelps Dodge 
Corp. quickly met the reduction and 
Anaconda did a short time there- 
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after, both producers making their 
reductions also effective October 12. 
Brass and wire mills quickly reduced 
prices for their products (and their 
brass mill scrap buying prices) to 
reflect a copper market of 30.00c. 

On October 13, the custom smelters 
knocked their price down another 
1.00c to bring it in line with the 
producers’ 30.00c level. Brass and 
bronze ingot prices were cut 0.25c to 
1.50c a pound, depending on alloy. 
Beryllium copper products and scrap 
prices were correspondingly reduced. 
Smelters also cut their scrap copper 
buying prices 0.50c on October 11 to 
a basis of 22.75c for No. 2 heavy 
copper and wire. 

While the price cut by producers 
had been anticipated, the size of the 
reduction (3.00c a pound) took the 
entire industry by surprise. It had 
been expected that the producers 
would come down to a 31.00c level, 
which level had been established by 
custom smelters on October 3. 

It was surmised in trade circles 
that the price cut was made drastic 
deliberately so as to lessen the for- 
eign competition of semi-fabricated 
and fabricated products in the do- 
mestic market. Foreign fabricators 
have been underselling the domestic 
mills in spite of the U. S. import dut- 
ies. It also was surmised that the 
drastic cut in price would force a 
more realistic curtailment in foreign 
output. 

Curtailment Picture 

Six producers of copper, at this 
writing, have indicated they were 
planning some form of copper pro- 
duction cutbacks. The Rhodesian 
producers were among the first to 
act. The Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Ltd. announced it was cutting pro- 
duction by about 22,000 tons annual- 
ly. Anglo American Corp. reported it 
had decided to “reduce by 10 per 
cent the amount of copper marketed 
by companies in the group. This is 
equivalent to about 3,000 long tons 
a month. The companies will, from 
time to time, determine whether the 
10 per cent reduction should be 
achieved by cutting production or 
alternatively by holding copper in 
stock.” 

Noranda Mines, Ltd., confirmed it 
has been implementing the curtail- 


ment program that was announced to 
its shareholders earlier this year, 
namely 1 per cent per month begin- 
ning July toward a total 10 per cent 
cutback. Output by Noranda mines in 
the 1960 second half is expected to 
be down about 5,000 tons. 


Phelps Dodge Corp., on announc- 
ing its price reduction to 30.00c, also 
stated that when it resumed opera- 
tions in March following the strike, 
it reopened at 94 per cent of capacity 
and steps are now being taken to 
make a further modest curtailment 
to 90 per cent of capacity. 


Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
on October 17 reversed its previous 
stand and said it will cut copper 
output by 10 per cent, or about 2,500 
tons a month, effective immediately. 
The company has been producing 
copper at around 310,000 tons an- 
nually. 

International Nickel Co. of Canada 
said it was not curtailing copper out- 
put since its production is a by-prod- 
uct of its nickel operations. But a 
company spokesman said he expected 
Inco would continue to add to its 
copper inventories. 

The London market did not appear 
to be impressed by the announced 
cutbacks in copper production (par- 
ticularly in the Rhodesian Copper- 
belt), by the continued strike in 
Chile, by racial unrest in Southern 
Rhodesia, and by the political un- 
certainties in the Congo. The price on 
the LME, before and after the re- 
duction in the U. S. producer and 
custom smelter quotation to $30.00c, 
continued to ease. On October 18 the 
bid for spot copper on the LME closed 
at £220 10s a long ton, equivalent to 
27.5625c a pound. 

The strike at Anaconda’s Chile 
mine, Chuquicamata, which started 
on October, 1 was still under way on 
October 18; both sides in the labor 
dispute did not appear to be any 
closer to a settlement. The mine, be- 
fore the strike, had been producing 
about 25,000 tons of copper a month. 

September Copper Figures 

September copper statistics showed 
that: deliveries of refined copper to 
domestic consumers gained about 15,- 
tons; domestic refined stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands were down about 13,000 
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tons at the end of the month; deliv- 
erise to foreign consumers were down 
close to 6,000 tons and foreign stocks 
gained 8,600 tons; world crude output 
on a per diem basis set an all-time 
high in September; and world refined 
stocks were down close to 4,500 tons. 

Domestic refined copper statistics 
for September follow in tons, with 
the August totals in parentheses: 
production, 147,934 (157,382); deliv- 
eries to fabricators, 120,585 (105,417); 
stocks at end of month, 84,316 (97,- 
379). 

Lead, Zinc Consumption 

Increased consumption of lead and 
zinc over the next five years was 
forecast by Andrew Fletcher, chair- 
man, St. Joseph Lead Co., in St. 
Louis on October 17. 

Mr. Fletcher said domestic lead 
use, by 1964, should reach an annual 
rate of 1,400,000 tons, 29 per cent 
higher than in 1959, while zinc use 
could climb to 1,200,000 tons, or 28 
per cent higher than last year’s 940,- 
000 tons. The St. Joe chairman based 
his projections on estimated popula- 
tion growth and observed industry ac- 
tivity. He cautioned that the growth 
in lead and zinc conumption “may 
occur in cycles rather than in a 
straight line.” 

Demand for lead showed signs of 
picking up at this writing. Consum- 
ers who normally come in about this 
time each month to cover their next 
month’s requirements, figure as buy- 
ers. The business was booked at 12.00c 
New York and also at the November 
average. 

Sees Zinc Price Holding 

Howard I. Young, president of 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
stated that on the basis of current 
supplies and rate of consumption, “I 
see no reason for a decline in the 
price of slab zinc below the current 
13-cents a pound level.” Admitting 
that “shipments aren’t what the in- 
dustry expected earlier in the year,” 
Mr. Young said, “industry shipments 
in October look better than Septem- 
ber and may exceed the latter month 
by 10 per cent to 15 per cent.” He 
added that the improvement in Oc- 
tober reflected higher demand from 
auto makers and some improvement 
in the steel industry. 

Zinc producers, meanwhile, have 
been booking a moderate volume of 
business for October and November 
shipment. The bulk of the business 
involved Prime Western metal and 
the orders were placed both at the 
average and the spot quotation of 
13.00c East St. Louis. 

September Zinc Statistics 

Domestic shipments of all grades 
of zinc in September exceeded pro- 
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duction by 8,178 tons, so that the 
producers’ stocks at the end of that 
month were reduced by that amount. 
September statistics for all grades of 
zinc follow in tons, with the August 
totals in parentheses: production, 60,- 
004 (63,840); shipments to domestic 
consum:rs, 58,137 (64,287) ; shipments 
to all destinations, 68,182 (70,255); 
stocks at end of the month, 192,466 
(202,644). 
Mine-Mill, Asarco Pact 

National agreement on a one-year 
extension of present two-year con- 
tracts with American Smelting & 
Refining Co. was announced by the 
Asarco bargaining coordinator of the 
Denver-headquartered International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Agreement also was reached 
on a new pension plan, Mine-Mill 
said. 

Spot Tin Higher 

Spot Straits tin was quoted at 
103.125c a pound New York on Oc- 
tober 17, as against the last previous 
price quoted in this space of 102.00c 
tor September 16. During the Sep- 
tember 16-October 17 period the high 
of 103.75c was registered on October 
6, 10, 11 and 12, and the low of 
102.00c occurred on September 16, 19 
and 20. 

Aluminum Unchanged 

Leading producers maintained their 
price of 26.00c a pound, f.o.b., for 
the 99.5 per cent minimum, 50-pound 
primary aluminum ingot. Earlier in 
the month, on October 3, leading 
smelters reduced their secondary alu- 
minum ingot prices 1.00c a pound 
across-the-board. 

Export of crude aluminum contin- 
ued at a high rate in August, the 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration reported. Exports to- 
taled 58.6 million pounds as against 
37.2 million pounds in July. Exports 
for the first eight months of this year 
came to 418.9 million pounds com- 
pared with 100.5 million pounds in 
1959. 

Quicksilver, silver and platinum 
prices were unchanged during the 
month in review. Quicksilver held at 
$208-$210 per flask of 76 pounds, sil- 
ver was steady at 91.375c an ounce, 
and platinum was maintained at $81- 
$85 an ounce. 

The selling price of cadmium was 
increased 10.00c a pound on Septem- 
ber 28 to $1.60 a pound in quantities 
up to one ton. Larger quantities were 
available at various discounts. 

The rise in the cadmium price was 
considered long overdue and in view 
of the tight supply situation, the ad- 
vance was considered moderate. The 
Bunker Hill strike has cut down the 
output of cadmium and domestic 


consuming goods has been exception- 
ally good. Added to this was the good 
export demand for the metal. 


A price reduction of approximate- 
ly 5 per cent on standard type of 
tungsten powder was announecd by 
Salvania’s Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Division, effective August 29. 





British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 15 
for the appropriate half of the third 
following month as has been the case 
hitherto. 
World Zinc Supplies 

Whilst in the case of lead the In- 
ternational Study Group’s figures at 
its September meeting were rather 
more cheerful on a world basis than 
those relating to the market outside 
the U.S. A., the reverse was the case 
with zinc. The estimated global sur- 
plus for 1960 of 74,000 tons compared 
with an earlier estimate of a deficit 
of 78,000 tons, but the bulk of this 
variation of 152,000 tons is accounted 
for by the sharp falling off in U. S. 
consumption compared with earlier 
estimates. 

Similarly, an estimated world sur- 
plus for 1961 of 102,000 tons can be 
more or less halved by the Study 
Group’s admission that the consump- 
tion estimate is probably 50,000 tons 
too low, and a number of people con- 
sider that the estimated rise in 
smelter output next year of 164,000 
tons (excluding the Soviet Bloc) is 
probably over-optimistic. Several new 
plants are scheduled to begin opera- 
tions next year it is true, but normal 
teething troubles may well keep their 
initial output low. 

The setback in the motor car trade 
here and also on the Continent as 
well as in America, is bound to affect 
the overall consumption of zinc, both 
in diecastings and to a lesser extent 
in brass. In Britain the consumer 
durable goods trade is also suffering 
from the credit restrictions, and this 
too affects the demand for diecast- 
ings. However, the general level of 
zinc consumption remains pretty 
good, especially in Europe and Japan, 

On October 2, dealings began in 
the new L. M. E. standard zine con- 
tract, the remarks under lead apply- 
ing equally to this metal. In zine as 
in the other major metals there was 
a substantial fall in U. K. consump- 
tion in July, owing to the impact of 
the holidays, and August — another 
holiday month — showed only a very 
modest recovery according to advance 
estimates. 
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METALS, 





Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
__ Crude Production _ Refined Deliveries to Kctined Stock Stock Inc: eases or Decreases 
Primary Secondary P:ioduciion Customers” End of Period Elister Refined Total 
1957 





inn 2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 


ny 2,713,412 138,696 2,811,108 2,918,404 262,544 + 41,000 —195,796 —154,796 
November 192,353 10,631 186,496 229,281 311,049 + 16,388 y — 3,001 
December .... 211,575 9,767 203,614 238,095 293,006 +17,728 Y — $315 
ae 2,860,454 134,583 2,926,657 2,973,026 293,006 -+ 68,380 : +97,154 
January** .... 259,779 13,116 257,614 272,040 304,038 + 15,278 ; +11,852 
Februa.y 271,765 269,952 280,656 302,351 +16,391 + 14,704 
March 207 ,0G% 2,20 vu, ‘ 300,790 + 15,759 ! + 14,198 
302,268 i 26, 309,357 — 6,658 : + 1,909 
301,070 s 23, 21, 312,666 — 4,849 ' — 1,540 
302,703 786 29, i 338,202 —10,029 ‘ + 15,507 
294,052 : ; ; 371,306 + 8,209 + 41,313 
August 295,318 . : 383,305 —18,790 — 6,791 
September .... 306,264 2, 322,575 328,660 378,845 


In U.S. A. 
1957 


iy 1,116,380 112,060 1,616,964 1,277,946 181,024 + 60,379 


Total 1,008,170 131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 80,722 —100,302 
1959 

November .... 18,351 9,710 37,299 83,626 74,642 race oe — 3,666 

December .... 26,686 8,595 46,302 90,039 64,763 — 9,879 

Total 805,875 121,462 1,221,612 1,312,328 64,763 —17,647 
1960 

January 65,677 10,707 86,491 102,829 68,550 + 3,787 

February 85,899 12.628 105,417 111,851 64,007 — 4,543 

; 107,514 9,166 131,308 126.776 61,598 — 2,409 

104,895 14,765 153,053 129,663 63,373 + 1,775 

104,272 13,857 147,050 108,266 65,328 + 1,995 

95,522 13,585 161,073 106,207 87,667 + 22,339 

91,238 10,822 132,697 83,788 93,102 + 5,435 

85,579 13,368 157,382 105,417 97,379 + 4,277 

September .... 97,467 10,150 147,934 120,585 84,316 —13,063 


Outside U. S. A.* 
1957 


pimp 1,781,339 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 + 43,541 

95 

Total 1,705,242 7,402 1,364,568 1,738,988 181,822 —95,494 

1959 

November 173,902 921 149,197 145.655 236,407 —15,723 

December .... 184,889 1,172 157,312 148,056 228,243 — 8,164 

Total 2,054,579 13,121 1,705,045 1,660,698 228,243 + 46,421 

1960 

January** .... 194,099 2,409 171,123 169,211 235,488 — 17,213 

February 185,866 1,950 164,535 168,805 238,344 + 2,856 
199,550 3,023 172,145 180.796 239,192 + 848 
197,373 2,712 173,350 189,374 245,984 + 6792 
195,278 3,391 174,298 210,868 247,338 + 1,354 
207,181 3,201 168,445 199,757 250,535 + 3,197 
202,814 2,762 166,730 184,403 278,204 +27,669 
209,736 2,421 172,983 213,920 285,926 + 7,722 

September .... 208,797 2,568 174,641 208,075 294,529 + 8,603 

* Excludes production of Russia, Japan, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Messina Mine in Transvaal and output of several other small 


producing countries from which reports are not available. Represents approximately 90 per cent of Free World. 
** Starting with January, 1960, figures include production from Australia and additional production from Europe. 





Electrolytic Copper Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 


Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1957 1958 1959 1969 1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 
36.00 25.69 29.00 33.00 . 38487 24577 29.429 35.00 - 36.00 25.69 29.00 33.00 
33.318 25.00 29.972 33.00 32.273 23.557 30.361 35.00 33.182 25.00 30.00 33.00 
32.00 25.00 31.14 33.00 30.952 23.326 33.31 33.609 32.00 25.00 31.14 33.00 
32.00 25.00 31.50 33.00 . $31.24 23.66 32.84 33.00 - $32.00 25.00 31.50 33.00 
32.00 25.00 31.50 33.00 30.163 23.865 32.00 33.00 32.00 25.00 .31.50 33.00 
30.955 25.36 31.50 33.00 29.60 25.52 31.477 33.00 30.955 25.00 31.50 33.00 
29.25 26.125 30.587 33.00 28.39 29.231 29.52 33.00 29.25 25.75 30.587 33.00 
28.639 26.50 30.00 33.00 . 27.862 26.52 30.056 33.00 - 28611 26.50 30.00 33.00 
27,031 26.50 30.571 33.00 . 25.948 26.355 33.00 33.00 . 27.031 26.50 30.571 33.00 
27.00 27.548 30.75 vere . 25.722 28.577 33.00 =e . 27.00 27.577 31.50 
27.00 29.00 32.375 ay . 25.435 29.829 Nom. i < 2700 2900 32.833 
27.00 29.00 33.00 oye . 25.26 28.846 35.00 = 27.00 29.09 33.00 
30.183 26.31 30.991 “ra - 28.93 25.905 31.808 oe . 30.162 26.251 31.222 


METALS, OCTOBER, 1960 





Total 


Fabricators’ 
Stocks of 


o: 
Refined Cep. 


1954 
Total 360,526 
955 


1956 


428,520 
430,171 


452,673 
448,125 
450,442 
441,001 
433,526 
431,796 
421,931 
416,887 
399,113 
419,914 
447,123 


457,387 
459,046 
449,441 
463,582 
474,657 
492,072 
518.699 
487,259 
462,880 
431,612 
412,401 
414,757 


414,652 
423,131 
441,026 
457,070 
457,644 
451,982 
459,620 
457,421 


1951 
6,640 
5 153 
7,912 
8,553 
8,458 
8,628 
6,642 
6,113 
3,561 
3,336 
3,179 
4,538 


- V1, 812 


Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Unfilled 
Purchases 
ef Refined 
by Fab. from 

Producers 


58,125 


101,182 
123,321 
130,785 
125,250 
133,694 
111,229 
110 367 
97,786 
111,675 
119,806 
127,162 
130,324 


141,860 
132,696 
119,963 
99,814 
85,491 
90,527 
87,798 
| __—«B1,338 


— 1953 
6,486 
10 227 
19,991 
16,583 
10,857 
10,945 
9,063 
7,137 
9,042 


129,798 


Fabricators’ 
Working 
Stocks 


304,619 


348,426 
351,035 
346,875 
347,607 
346,404 
330,301 
326,263 
323,667 
319,281 
315,929 
328,238 
326,438 


337,761 
390,522 
334,904 
337,282 
338,835 
343,585 
357.474 
359,049 
360,760 
347,136 
338,856 
340,349 


340,233 
343,196 
348,081 
357,711 
360,770 
364,301 
372,186 
373,186 


1954 
9,859 


8.490 


1955 
11,047 


15.198 


10,260 
10,100 
10,641 
11,662 
10,879 
14,876 


127,449 


° As compiled by Copper Institute. 


1950 


compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 


1951 
28,416 
27,168 


1952 
28,315 
24,211 


1953 
23,423 
25,429 


12,198 
13,162 
15,133 
14,765 

9,988 
12,197 
15,037 
12,897 

9,865 
13,180 


154,714 


Unfilled 


Bales by 
Fabricaters te 


136,581 


123,756 
128,330 
141,387 
145,623 
138,190 
145,162 
153,529 
150,436 
145,390 
156,692 
157,799 
177,869 


172,698 
183,113 
211,547 
204,618 
210,424 
191,875 
193 338 
191,476 
206,254 
211,359 
224,442 
202,775 


193,300 
165,991 
134,461 
111,062 
117,150 
132,070 
126,281 
122,415 


1956 
14,322 
14.497 
15,921 
17,233 
20,805 
14,758 
12,632 
12,510 

9,518 
15,570 
11,369 
14,613 


173,748 


Actual 


Copper 
Censmd. by 
Pabricators 


1,231,840 
1,418,241 
1,416,378 


106,927 
119,161 
98,725 
83,067 
1,279,086 


94,642 
86,625 
83,694 
79,613 
88,447 
109,011 
79,353 
96,717 
105,474 
138,017 
110,487 
92,573 
1,165,364 


108,556 
116,565 
133,259 
120,680 
124,060 
133,702 
81,500 
121,563 
116,880 
100,302 
102,837 
88,706 
1,347,610 


102,295 
103,072 
108,881 
113,619 
107,838 
112,223 

75,650 
107,616 


FEEEEEHE+HEHHE+ 


+] |+++++++4++ 


t++++++4 


Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Sain 


and Refineries in United States* 
(In Short Tons) 


1957 
17,506 
11.145 


1958 
02 


9.518 


13,934 
14,288 
12,397 
11,949 

8,926 
11,645 

9,756 
13,151 
11,146 
11,237 


147,080 


11,783 
15,279 
13,989 
13,945 
12,185 
11,896 

9,268 
23,088 
16,425 
10,796 


164,196 


1959 
14,511 
14.712 
19,522 
17,525 
13,960 
15,065 
11,144 

7,468 
10,070 
12,860 
11,773 
10,894 


159,507 


78,447 
88,111 
65,215 
46,138 
48,951 
+ 43,026 


1969 
15,165 
14,414 
11,675 
17,543 





1954 
20,661 
19,920 


1955 
25,2 
25,349 


19 
6 


24,949 


31,997 
30,473 
33,817 
$2,016 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 
23,544 


5 20,987 
3 332,378 


27,615 


23,890 
22,547 
21,274 
18,947 
21,807 
22,770 
25,811 
23,441 
22,983 
277,736 
23,145 


28,256 
25,044 
20,818 
19,321 
20,156 
21,463 
22,280 
21,806 
20,541 
271,251 
22,694 


23,653 
24,746 
22,348 
17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,274 
263,233 
21,936 


29,713 
27,641 
23,141 
18,513 
27,013 
26,349 
25,228 
25,102 
21,448 
298,406 
24,867 


28,310 
25,808 
18,842 
17,364 
23,812 
20,929 
23,045 
21,818 
18,046 
274,096 
22,841 


20,681 


57 1958 
17,413 
18,825 
18,009 
17,962 
16,658 
17,882 


Brass and Bronze Incot Monthly Shipments 
(NET TONS) 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are 


1959 
,046 
23,746 
26,109 
26.115 


20,540 3 


23,225 
20,758 
18,676 
227,607 
18,133 


Industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of 


1956 
01 27,73 


1960 
22,695 
23,129 
23,232 
20.413 
19,625 
14,887 
20,216 
18,259 


Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau ef Mines) 


1957 
Ttl. 
1958 


Ttl. 
1959 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Ttl. 
1960 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Eastern 


79,369 
76,849 


6,513 
7,240 
7,007 
7,245 
6,763 
6,813 
6,655 
7,092 
3,226 
3,228 
74,255 


3,904 
3,819 
7,229 
7,149 
7,530 
7,296 
6,096 


(In_ short tons) 
Missouri W: 


1,800 
1,250 


140 
150 
110 
124 
111 
116 
123 
152 


estern 


91,681 
93,209 
94,493 
87,035 
80,058 
47,910 
20,342 
22,669 
22,529 
22,504 


754,630 


43,845 
71,257 
88,931 
90,288 


Total 


995,753 1,076,922 
902,021 


980,304 


98,334 
100,599 
101,610 

94,404 

86,932 

54,839 

27,120 

29,913 

25,895 

25,860 
830,435 


47,856 
75,190 
96,256 
97,534 
98,759 
95,232 
89,004 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for a lots del. 


1958 
Aver 
1959 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
AV. 
1960 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


consum 


Ne, 1 
Scrap 
21.788 


25.762 
26.369 
27.929 
30.00 
29.50 
27.321 


30.025 
29.868 
27.207 
27.063 
26.548 
26.557 
27.575 
27.962 
26.888 


o. 2 
Cepper 
Serap 


20.282 


24.762 
24.869 
25.405 
26.208 
25.993 
25.377 


26.30 
25.75 
24.038 
24.256 
24.369 
24.455 
25.075 
25.81 
24.888 


rs’ wor 


t 
Serap 
18.035 


22.012 
22.319 
23.155 
23.958 
23.743 
23.102 


24.05 
23.50 
21.788 
22.006 
22.119 
22.205 
22.825 
23.56 
22.638 


18.047 


23.762 
24.369 
24.905 
24.528 
24.239 
24.774 


24.55 
24.00 
22.071 
22.256 
22.368 
22.455 
23.075 
23.81 
22.888 


*Of dry content for materia! Sastae a ary 
copper content [mn excess of 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 


Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices 
(Cents per pound del. culineny for 


60,000 Ibs. of cach grade) 


Ne. 1 
Cepper 
Scrap 


21.777 


25.762 
26.369 
27.595 
29.00 
28.50 
27.120 


29.025 
28.408 
27.321 
27.063 
26.548 
26.715 
27.375 
27.712 
26.638 


'o. 2 
Capote 
Serap 


20.277 


24.262 
24.869 
25.405 
26.208 
25.993 
25.377 


26.30 
25.75 
24.038 
24.256 
24.369 
24.455 
25.075 
25.81 
24.888 


METALS, 


pe- 
sition 


18.653 


21.286 
22.304 
22.19 
22.75 
22.50 
21.567 


22.74 
22.00 
20.429 
20.613 
20.613 
20.25 
21.075 
21.679 
21.762 


OCTOBER, 


Heavy 
Brass 


13.024 


14.81 
16.50 
16.048 
16.326 
16.00 
15.52 


16.39 
16.00 
15.174 
15.15 
15.083 
15.193 
15.875 
15.951 
16.363 


1960 





Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


Lead Refineries in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION DELIVERIES 
Antimonial Antimoniai 


Lead 
Content Content 
102,697 


106,383 
105,943 106,666 
7,413 


9,539 
8.327 
7,691 
8,556 
9 361 
7,187 
9,474 





Total 
1,591,665 


1,512,418 


Total 
1,410,087 
1,529,651 


Pig 
1,307,390 
1,422,985 


Pig 
- 1,485,282 
. 1,406,485 


131,753 
127,595 
128,203 
137,979 
130,426 
117,093 
117,065 
112,994 


9,395 
8,977 
8.490 
7,574 
11,126 
8,181 
9,290 
9,157 


141,148 
136,572 
136.693 
145,553 
141,552 
125,274 
126,355 
122,151 


124,705 
121,803 
122,013 
107,128 
125,126 
113,103 
105,097 
127,102 


U.S.A, 
589,528 
596,214 


132,118 
131,342 
130,340 
114,819 
133,682 
122,464 
112,284 
136,576 


*281,530 
287,322 
293,512 
324,400 
329,700 
333,690 
345,658 
331,550 


*20,280 
19,719 
19,882 
19,765 
22,335 


473,208 
343,726 


46,985 
34,628 


520,193 
378,354 


49,893 
42,312 


639,421 
638,526 


59,228 
42,825 
38,839 
50,097 
49,674 
36,598 
50,440 


33,742 
35,018 
37,465 
33,474 
31,188 
26,906 
29,936 


2,570 
2,070 
2,186 
3,296 
2,094 
2,227 
2,532 


36,312 
37.088 
39,651 
36,770 
33,282 
29,133 
32,468 


56,569 
40 536 
36,572 
47,433 
46,753 
34,595 2,003 
47,569 2,871 


Outside U. S. A. 
717,862 
826,771 


2,659 
2,289 
2,267 
2,664 
2,921 


152,299 
158,023 
164,875 
170,208 
169,879 
171,825 
171,356 


164,763 
170,422 
177,389 
183,634 
182,716 
185,153 
184,577 


June ne 
July .. 
Aug. .. 


1958 
Total .. 
1959 
Total .. 
19°9 
Feb. .. 
Mar. .. 
Apr. 
May 
June . 
July 
Aug. .. 


1,012,074 59,398 


71,315 


1,071,472 
1,134,074 


52,804 
64,453 


710,666 


1,062,759 891,125 


93,853 
93,185 
100,514 
96,952 
85,905 
90,159 
83,058 


6,407 
6,420 
5,388 
7,830 
6,087 
7,063 
6,625 


100,260 
99,605 
105,902 
104,782 
91,992 
97,222 
89,683 


65,234 
81,477 
70,556 
77,693 
66,350 
70,502 
79,533 


6,880 
6,038 
5,424 
5,892 
6,440 
5,184 
6,603 


72,114 
87,515 
75,980 
83,585 
72,790 
75,686 
86,136 


142,278 
142,972 
166,776 
168,401 
172,129 
9,930 183,763 
9,720 169,914 


* Stocks on Jan. 1, 1960 are not comparable to those reported for Dec. 31, 1959 due to changes in the basis by reporting 


7,483 
7,251 
8,909 
8,318 


160,194 








Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 

Stocks (end of period) ——————————- 

—— Base Bullion 

At — 
i 





Recoverable 
Lead Content 
In Tons of 
2000 Pounds 
1958 


Raw 
Material 
at Smelter 


Refined i~] le rR ipt 
Pig and Primary Origin——— 
Antimonial S.A. Outside U.S.A. 





At Smelter 


& Transit Total 


518,182 
389,999 


297,687 
244,803 


Scrap 
29,080 
20,596 


191,415 
125,100 


January 


February ... 


March 


. 78,131 
86,087 
. 93,108 


168,472 
164,763 
170.422 


26,442 
15,822 
17,105 


1,900 
2,136 
2,128 


49,436 
42,677 
49,212 


177,389 
183,634 
182,716 
185,153 
184,577 


9,264 
17,959 
11,717 


2,207 
2,048 
1,337 


39,334 
42,544 
33,949 
11,957 1,285 32,708 

9,105 1,874 32,981 


Deliveries to U. S. Fabricators including 
imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Pig Total 


Antimonial 
589,528 49,893 639,421 
596,214 638,526 


42,312 
49,498 51,802 
56,569 59,228 
40,536 42,825 
36,572 38,839 
47,433 50,097 
46,753 49,674 
34,595 36,598 
47,569 50,440 


21 


329,074 
Refined Productions 
Antimonial 


46,985 
34,628 


1958 i Pig 
Total 473,208 


1959 
343,726 


Total 
520,193 


Total 
1960 
January 
February 


378,354 


37,497 
33,742 
35,018 
37,465 
33,474 
31,188 
26,906 
29,936 


2,414 
2,570 
2,070 
2,186 
3,296 
2,094 
2,227 
2,532 


39,911 
36,312 
37,088 
39,651 
36,770 
33,282 
29,133 
32,468 


2,304 
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United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


(American Bureau of Meta] Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
= eagemee (Common Grade) 
Production: ; Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents Per Pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments 1957 1958 1959 1960 
551.618 632.770 475.551 16.00 13.00 12.619 12.00 
SS Se ae 16.00 13.00 11.583 12.00 
604,353 645,534 463,060 16.00 13.00 1142 12.00 
522,956 614,554 Sater 380,359 16.00 12.00 11.20 12.00 


208,874 39,498 248,372 214,946 30,685 ae es hee 
214.946 39238 254.184 210.524 40.980 14.32 11.24 12.00 12.00 
210,524 40,606 251,130 197,823 52,469 14.00 11.00 12.00 12.00 
. 197,823 39,101 236,924 171,577 65,207 14.00 10.85 12.286 12.00 
171,577 37,459 209,036 133,235 75,465 14.00 10.89 13.00 12.00 
_ 133,235 32,882 166,117 142,694 22,380 13.704 12673 13.00 
142,694 25,589 168,283 124,259 . : . 
124,259 14,801 139,060 117,296 13.50 13.00 13.00 
117,296 18,892 136,188 115,418 . 1300 13.00 12.523 
115,418 18,796 134,214 114,303 A . 14.66 12.114 12.211 
December ... 114,303 30,160 144,463 119,993 
Total ati 380,674 579,182 sit 
1960 
January ....... 119,993 40,043 160,036 117,589 42,083 
February .. 117,589 36,435 154,024 116,269 37,5 ’ 
March .. 116,269 37,192 153,461 109,148 44,076 Lead Sheet Prices 
April .......... 109,148 40,177 149,325 118,329 30,686 
May .. .. 118,329 36,509 154,838 123,148 31,690 
June .. 123,148 33,448 156,596 129,859 26,725 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
nae .... 129,859 29,270 159,129 135,858 23,169 Monthly Average Prices 
August . ... 135,858 32,623 168,481 138,365 30,001 (Cents Per Pound) 
September 138,365 29,638 168,003 138,584 29,406 1957 1958 1959 1960 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 21.50 18.50 18.119 17.50 
to other than domestic consumers. 21.50 18.50 17.083 17.50 


. em 7, i a 21.50 1850 1692 17.50 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments . 21.50 17.50 16.70 17.50 
20.885 17.212 17.405 17.50 

19.82 16.74 17.50 17.50 


450.983 





(Ameriean Burean of Metal Statistics) (In tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- 


Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Maki : be ified 19.82 1650 17.50 17.50 
anes ” — = - _ 19.50 16.35 17.786 17.50 


72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,084 270,251 . 1950 1639 1850 17.50 


19.204 18.173 18.50 
80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 19.00 1850 18.50 


58,444 25,452 1,691 64,761 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 - 18.50 18.50 18.023 


3,207 900 3,138 580 2,831 533 10.913 
3.216 1,850 4,671 866 : 1,027 

eo 2,767 480 1,716 i 

; 3,936 515 1,052 

2,415 4,992 400 t 100 * Battery Shipments 

2,290 848 1,747 P. - 
3,243 2,450 ea 285 y 1,641 
3,690 2,150 360 The following table shows replace- 
2,267 2,100 215 i ment battery shipments in the United 
38,838 20,855 5,841 51,086 193,592 States as compiled by the Business 
2.284 2,100 161 3,545 18,524 Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
2.988 1,225 5 735 2.706 16,796 street, Inc., for the Association of 
3,156 1,850 ‘ 378 6,006 , 21,395 American Battery Manufacturers: 
aes aoe , 691 5,356 , 31,355 (In thousands of units) 

.05 2,900 : 475 7,990 y 40,040 ‘ 
5.272 3.210 180 8009 3, 42/546 — SS ol 
850 295 f 315 3,166 14,117 Jan. .. 2,638 2,004 2,672 1,866 

3,268 1,150 , 410 6,640 27,183 Feb. .. 1,961 1,803 1,791 1,641 
1,003 tees , 255 2,296 13,321 Mar... 1,254 1,577 1,376 1,877 
eae aa — co a Apr. .. 1,178 1,242 1,437 1,545 
2.133 950 y 475 2,628 8 14,043 May .. 1,605 1,454 1,593 1,650 
32,024 16,530 64,084 53,584 19,273 260.100 June .. 1,878 1,773 2,118 2,072 


2,138 3,352 3,268 4,786 1,106 26.778 or oe eee eee 
2.665 2.350 4.930 3715 574 23,020 Aug. .. 2,856 2,333 2,728 2,550 
2,221 1,500 pee 8,195 8,298 2,133 20,679 Sept. . 2,688 2,704 2,889 2,698 
2,005 2,707 2,891 5,180 916 16,519 Oct. .. 3,042 2,976 3,069 .... 
2,327 1,000 4,516 4,526 18,244 Nov. .. 2,359 2,262 2,799 

2.665 1,500 5,043 714 15,813 

1,690 1,280 3,745 2,120 14,148 Dec. .. 2,015 3,041 2,465 

2.796 1,692 5,873 4,603 14,732 ame 

2,049 2,208 4,439 3,371 16.579 Total 25,943 25,270 27,493 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead_Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Effective jae! 2 14.00 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) ee ae alll Seber 
In ore and —In base bullion (lead content)— Oct. 2..%*19.00 June 2....14.2 
Se ee er In — In a ene ti Total 1952 June 15... . 14.00 
ansattevion valinastes eefincsten refinertes lead Stocks a Seba Sent a Se 
. 79,482 2,010 20,188 141,967 267,860 May 12....15.00 Sept. rt we 
. 80,060 1,570 22,092 150,648 276,238 fae: 38+ ee ee See 
. 83,347 860 21,615 154,378 283,379 June 24....16.00 Oct. 
. 71,416 1,176 20,444 158,413 , 283,105 Oct. 7....15.00 _, — 
.. 12,724 2,223 18125 159,662 278,535 Oct. 14....14.00 Sept. 23... - 
.. 61,819 1,086 19,041 157,385 262,873 — ee —- 
. 62,960 1,565 20,941 167,493 ; 275,859 al at = ee S++ -Se 
.. 12,378 , 1,767 19,746 185,913 303,316 Nov. 11....14.50 1956 
.. 12,832 Y 1,889 21,317 197,085 315,477 . 20....14.25 Jan. 4... 16.58 
.. 62,383 1447 21,479 202,835 311,962 . 24....14.00 Jan. 18....16. 
.. 68,433 ¥ 350 20,575 198,459 314,234 . +++ 14.25 1957 
.. 64,538 ; 624 20,507 184,468 : 295,865 . ...-14.50 May 9....15.50 
. 55,223 766 20,391 157,981 y 260,196 . 81....14.75 May 16....15.00 
. 58,451 ; 943 19,468 120,914 225.367 June 11... .14.00 
. 53,115 158 18,021 129,551 232,367 . 7....14.50 Oct. 14....13.50 
. 50,007 oiba 15,638 116,344 207,293 . 12....14.00 Dec. 2....13. 
. 61,910 ; ares 14,932 109,527 212,063 ‘ — 1958 
. 69,429 : ee 14,919 107,849 214,566 . 4....18.90 Apr. 1.... 
.. 10,837 ee 15,708 106,678 213,767 . 10....18.50 May 14. 
. 7....18.00 June 3. : 
Jan. 1.. 73,381 3,085 16,914 108,002 230,328 . 16....12.60 am 1: Bir 
Feb. 1.. 78,315 1,425 19,003 105,292 233,471 . 21....12.00 ieee 
Mar. 1.. 89,656 1,643 19,360 103,615 , 241,827 . 29....12.50 aus. 17... 111.00 
Apr. 1.. 96,716 867 96,469 , 244,377 vee 12.75 pt. 30... 11.50 
May 1.. 92.969 1,581 105,498 251/522 Oe sale meee 
June 1..102.454 121444 889 109.270 263.172 oo SAS ee Sooo 
July 1..99,230 15,371 1,461 116,638 270,521 eS ane 
fug.1.. 96,675 19,414 2,302 122,130 279,827 "18.76 
Sept. 1. 93,921 25,290 —:1,175 124,711 13, 282,941 14.00 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap 18.60 


4 re 
By U. S. Smelters (a) | 18....12.50 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) a ....12.75 April 20. 


Receipts 4 Soeckne maar 


of lead . -.--18.26 Aug. 24.. 
—Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap ..--18.50 Dec. 14. 


United States Foreign Total etc. (b) . 1....18.75 Dec. 21....12.00 
1953 Total .... 351,183 155,788 506,971 42,994 <a 
1954 Total .... 158,081 494,372 49,864 : **OPS Ceiling. 
1955 Total .... ; 172,966 514,561 42,996 : pega 
1956 Total 192,318 560,817 55,925 Antimonial Lead Stocks 


1988 — — a om at Primary Refineries 
13,811 42,388 1,366 (A.BMS.) 
19,692 41,891 1,615 (In tons *: 2,000 pounds) 


End of 1957 958 1959 1960 
by yt ae oo Jan. ..10,487 12,689 11,789 12,297 


; : Feb. ..10,220 12,309 12,111 
8.083 27,772 3,577 Mar... 5,091 3,527 4,098 
14,541 38,565 3,933 ’ 68 13'355 
18,804 43,170 3,982 ~ ole «ER 
188,144 473/308 30,115 : ey .. Be ee aoe 
. : , June . 9,503 12,856 12,321 
24,304 19,449 43,753 3,138 — . aoe a gat 
22,253 8,660 30,913 1,747 Re RE 
21,897 21,012 42,909 1,328 ¢ Sept. .10,215 11,0 
Oct. ..11,581 12,050 7,569 
22,339 10,998 33.337 1,196 ; Nor 1%) Han es 
21,645 5,202 26,847 1,930 i “*31'857 12598 11'991 
23,634 12,368 36,002 2,431 - »-TLGot 12,099 11, veee 
eon "S431 poy aed o00 Antimonial Lead Production 
13,591 3,465 17,056 32 f by Primary Refineries 
14,740 3,648 18,388 133 t (ABMS) 
13,808 4,582 18,390 133 ’ (In tons «. 2. " o pounds) 
21,208 20,977 42,185 5,269 i End of 1957 1959 1960 
238,555 124,877 363,432 20,545 383.977 Jan. .. 5,114 3.743 3,541 2,538 
Feb. .. 5,468 3,657 4,415 2,694 
January 20,531 26,307 46,838 2,041 48,879 Mar... 9,794 12,144 12,065 12,679 
February 23,700 15,541 39,241 2,439 41,680 Avr. .. 6,183 3,655 5,533 2,291 
28,824 16,742 45,566 2,404 47,970 May .. 6,978 4,827 4,616 3,456 
26,574 9,243 35,817 2,212 38,029 June .. 4,466 3,992 5,671 2,260 
21,674 16,679 38,353 2,812 41,165 July .. 5,372 2,775 2,784 2,363 
20,248 11,694 31,942 2,580 34,522 Aug. .. 7,967 5,244 2,185 2,701 
18,831 11,252 30,083 2,237 32,320 Sert. . 7,574 4,761 102 1,721 
21,515 8,952 30,467 2,324 32,791 Oct. .. 6,148 ; 886s... 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. .. 3,791 1,324 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility Dec. .. 3,290 2.656 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the “ P 


actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only of scrap smelted in connection with ore, 
plus some scrap received by primary refiners. Total 67,541 50,482 37,813 
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Lead Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported -in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. 
1960 


June 





May 
IMPORTS 
..-- 12,326 
3 


July 
U. S.* (s.t.) 16,929 20,185 
Canada (s.t.) e's ae 
Belgium ... 
Denmark .. 
France ae 
Germany, t 
Italy7* 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

Uv. KR. (.t.) 
India? (1.t.) 


V. S° (st.) * 
Canada (s.t.) . 6,979 
Belgium 4,640 ‘ 
pS 9 6 29 
France ......... 542 616 328 
Germany, W.t .. 2,934 1,534 ae 
Italy77 8 aie 
Netherlands 417 
Sweden 
Northern 
Rhodesia? 
Australia (1.t.) 


1,416 

<a ae 
. 8,454 
6,895 
2,914 
. 2,413 
279 
911 
1,203 


510 
5,368 


2,353 
3.059 
8.430 
3,635 


1,977 
20,087 


1,490 
15,490 
1.218 


382 18 
9,521 7,955 


0s eee 
EXPORTS 
750 


(1t.) 792 1,024 

..14,241 wee 

* Refined. 

t Includes scrap. 

+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
tistics 

t+ Includes lead alloys. 


Metal Sta- 


French Lead Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 





June 
Ore (gross 
weight) 
Canada 
Morocco ....... 5,355 
Other countries 2,001 
Pig lead .. ... 3,050 
Belgium . 685 
Germany 275 
Spain 100 
Algeria .... 564 
Morocco 385 
Tunisia 644 
Australia 
Other countries 
Antimonial lead 


. 1,356 


406 
330 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
Statistics) 


Metal 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1960 
July 





June Aug. 


(Gross Weight) 
Lead and 

lead alloys 
Australia . 
Canada 
Peru 
Other 


. 15,490 
. 3,573 
. 4,892 
: 700 
countries 6,325 


20,087 20,888 
11,574 13,962 
4,779 4,037 
750 750 
2,984 2,139 
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to 
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U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — in Short Tons) 


—__ 


1960 





Metal Products: 
Ammunition . 96,127 
12,479 
12,097 
34,980 
. 39,370 
4,040 
4,437 
é - 8,411 
bends 13,741 


Bearing metals 
Brass and bronze ... 
Cable covering . 
Calking lead .. 
Casting metals 
Collapsible tubes 
Foil ° 
Pipes. traps and 
Sheet lead 
Solder 


Storage battery grids, 


. 34,634 


posts, etc. 97,537 
Storage battery oxides. .101,521 

1,381 
. 15,074 
.415,353 


Terne metal 
Type metal 
Total 
Pigments: 
White lead 
Red lead and litharge 
Pigment colors 
Other* 
Total 


5,013 
46,127 
6,905 
1,479 
. 59,524 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethyl lead . 94,087 
Miscellaneous chemicals 1,019 
Total . 95,106 
Miscellaneous uses: 
Anealing 
Galvanizing 
Lead plating 
Weights and ballast 
Total 
Other uses unclassified. 
Total reported? 
Estimated unreported 


10,083 
587,924 


consumption 
Grand total* 


14,000 
. .601,900 


Daily averaget 2,826 


* Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 


production. 


+ Includes lead content of scrap used directly 


in fabricated products. 


{ Based on number of days in month without 
adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 


Jan.-July 


June 
4,050 
1,623 
1,686 
5,298 
6,706 

570 

706 

539 
2,173 
2,490 
5,109 


567 
,980 
164 
2,090 
»751 


210 
5,414 
,052 
258 


934 


11,202 
150 
11,352 


364 
97 

4 

653 
1,108 
1,348 
85,493 


2,000 
87,500 
2,917 


Total . .335,920 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
1958 1959 
. 29,607 28,872 
. 27,855 25,968 
29,713 26,691 
.. 26,230 29,252 
.. 28,839 27,280 
.. 28,624 30,099 
.. 27,201 26,851 
. 21,726 25,358 
28,829 30,255 
.. 31,356 32,926 
.. 27,786 32,579 
. 27,154 31,772 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 





345,903 


American Antimony 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


518 
809 
952 

74,790 


2,000 
76,800 
2,477 


Monthly Average Prices 
In bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
(Cents per Ib. in ton lots) 
1957 1958 1959 
33.00 33.00 29.00 
33.00 30.818 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.00 29.00 
33.00 29.485 29.00 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Soft lead 
Antimonial lead 
Lead in alloys 


Lead in copper-base scrap. . 


* Excludes 2,724 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 


Stocks 
June 31, 1960 
68,448 
43,498 
7,279 

905 


120,130 


Net Receipts 


Consumed 
in July 


51,643 
16,548 
2,754 
911 


in July 
57,626 
16,041 
2,840 
984 








77,491 *71,856 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


Metal products 
Pigments 
Chemicals 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified 


Soft 


lead 
29,008 
7 


51,643 


JULY 
Antimonial 
lead 
16,087 

20 


441 


16,548 


Lead in 
copper-base 
scrap 


911 


Lead in 
alloys 


2,712 


“42 


2,754 


911 


Stocks 
July 31 
1960 


74,431 


125,765 


and 210 


*71,856 


* Excludes 2,724 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 210 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zinc Institute (East St. Louis, f.0.b.) 
Commencing with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
smelters are included in this report. a~ from foreign ores also is included. 
ons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Stock Ship on Daily (Cents Per Pound) 
Begin- Pro- Domes- Export & Gov't Stock Avg. (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


duction Drawback Acc’t Total at End Prod. 
10, 7, wi “Ge ca 1957 1958 1959 1960 


10,688 82,974 i . 13.50 10.00 11.50 12.90 
— eee . 13.50 10.00 11.411 13.00 
36,626 87,160 2,627 . 13.50 10.00 11.00 13.00 
77, 180,843 2,661 . 13.50 10.00 11.00 13.00 
» + «180,843 : ¢ 7 3957 924" 124,277 2,379 11.933 10.00 11.00 13.00 
. , 7 . 77,067 10.84 10.00 11.00 13.00 
6 10.00 10.00 11.00 13.00 
"88,850 ’ 7s ’ — ee . 10.00 10.00 11.00 13.00 
1,067,450 765,182 ; 815,567 . 10.00 10.00 11.381 13.00 
5.119 60,312 Beane 60,187 257,911 : . 10.00 10.865 12.233 
’ .718 aie 69,309 251,529 ’ 
63,705 76,905 Q ene 77,118 238,116 ° . 10.00 11.386 12.50 


5,306 93.018 oe 93,224 210,176 y ; 10.00 11.50 12.50 
; ; ee 83,606 191,744 ‘ 

75,503 76,862 8 77.010 190,237 f - 11.40 10.313 11.46 
828,902 767.755 : 805,325 Eas eee 








40,979 2,825 


76,481 70,770 eeu 70,941 195,777 
71,174 65,641 ine 66,490 200,461 


79,918 73,814 eeu 74.296 206,083 2. igh Grade Zinc Prices 
76,393 78,358 5E =r. 78.613 203,863 2. High G 
77.489 «85.073 85.348 196,004 
75,544 99,858* 102,162 169,386 . " 
78.101 59.460 60,454 182,083 2, (Delivered) 
"168 ‘ 59,782 192,019 2: 
62,202 57,971 ‘ seh 61,185 193,036 2,073 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
63,938 : pine 65,728 191.251 2, (Cents Per Pound) 
69,666 7 d peal 915404 154,419 ; 1957 1958 1959 1960 


— —— a — 14.85 1135 12.50 14.244 


January 73,326 y ' em 83,274 144,471 3 14.85 11.35 12.411 14.25 
February yf 02 Be Batle 82,147 137,062 


86524 136,566 : . 1485 11.35 12.00 14.25 


71,926 147,861 . 
as ee Ct . 1485 11.084 12.00 14.50 


54,075 et ,008 "5B" 13.283 11.00 12.00 14.50 
54,381 207,059 of 
A * ,059 4 3? ee 70,255 200,644 12.19 11.00 12.00 14.50 
Septe x 58,137 ,045 auateal 8,182 192,4 
"Inflated by stnormal shipments on consignment of approximately 9,000'tons. a aoe 
U. S$. Consumption of Slab Zinc . 1135 11.00 12.625 14.35 


11.35 11.865 13.483 
Bureau of Mines 11.35 12386 13.75 
By Industries (Short Tons) ; 1250 13.75 
Galvan- Die B Rolled Zinc oxide . 11.35 : 
izers Casters i & other Total . 12.75 11.407 12.544 
1951 Total 266,442 , 28,788 887,009 
196s Total é 236.022 ‘ r 30,885 849.289 
19 ‘ota 3805 346 38,087 P 
1954 Total 286,817 33,342 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
1955 Total Y 404,790 ; 39,302 
1956 Total 352,451 36,251 — 
1957 Total 358,543 111,114 39,544 20,486 neds Haste 0b De tek 
1958 Statistics) 
18,316 6,597 2,896 2,263 (In Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
21,497 6,643 2,961 2,212 vont s000 1900 
— 2. a. ie Jan. .... 27,473 27,849 30,637 
20,382 8,358 3,379 1,901 90.480 
25,188 9,624 3,458 770 Feb. .... 24,551 25,676 R 
27,682 11,753 3,845 881 Mar. .... 26,967 27,243 35,268 
November .... 31, bapa pew i 3,276 ro ; Apr. .... 24,984 28,006 28,069 
December nas 29,926 529 3,681 1,01 May 24,579 26,167 30,848 
Foy OO ER June .... 25,587 30,221 33,058 
January 29,110 11,172 3,874 2,521 y July .... 23,794 26,318 25,594 
February 26,448 11,508 3,418 2,864 ; Aug. .... 19,076 21,566 
29,286 12,889 3,629 3,203 Sept. 26747 31.270 
31,262 12,304 3,715 3,223 
29,169 12,015 3,316 3,305 ; Oct. .... 29,838 30,686 
36,269 10,764 3,801 3,120 Nov. .... 26,432 29,221 
28,120 7,558 2,509 2,042 ’ Dec. .... 26,042 30,829 
29.803 10.064 3.160 2.161 
31,463 10,842 3,32 , 
35.473 10/543 3272 2487 Total . 306,070 — 335,890 
29,351 8,858 3,411 2,523 = 
34,576 8,704 3,152 2,936 89,286 
370,330 127,221 40,759 22,622 933,800 IT PAYS 


to 
January 31,813 9,838 3,130 } 88,122 
February j 34,829 9,259 3,250 87,365 ADVERTISE 
31,889 10,108 3,309 86,515 in, Shie 
24,483 7,097 3,032 Y 71,164 
22,957 7,697 3,402 ‘ 70,545 DAILY METAL REPORTER 
25,625 8,541 3,181 73,883 
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Mine Production of Zinc Mine Production of Lead 
in United States in United States 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines) (U. S&S. Burean of Mines) 


(In short tons) wees 
Eastern Central Western ota In short tons 
States States States US* : Western Total 
1954 


States U.S.* 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 1953 
1955 | 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 
Tots 63,230 73, 277,811 514,671 
oo — a { 138,940 169,804 317,352 
"cc a 1955 
Total 175,310 61,080 301,253 537,643 | nods aensee wees “male 


Total 196,877 29,506 290,151 520,128 ‘TH 11.395 141,900 195.034 348,329 


ies ‘ —— 1957 
SeUmt ISCSTS 10,060 221.062 412,006 =e, 9,200 195,000 188,903 999,003 


1958 
Apr. 19,198 —— 19,132 38,330 2,824 2 
May 19'150 19°20] 38351 Iti. 6,439 118,114 142,824 267,377 


: — 1959 
— a. — ue ae |e. a Oe 618ee 6st 
Aug. 14.410 140 16,661 31.211 May 412 7,253 12,509 20,174 
Sept 14.226 154 15.026 29.406 June 458 8,185 12,764 21.407 
Oct. 15008 3200 15979 31487 July 300 %190 11.010 iste 
Nov. 18,285 200 15,698 34,183 Aug. 353 9.762 11,735 21.850 
me. 100) 6s ism sats SS ee ee CS aan 
Total 204,384 800 211,781 416,965 Oct. 548 10.012 10.755 21.318 
f ee 
‘ 9 9 99 e a ec. 00 ,é la Ox 
Foe atoen can LE TOS 20988 = rel. 6.535 105,485 141,200 265,200 
~ Jon oe oo |6o 
Apr. 22.410 606 17839 40.855 © «J8M- 535 9.035 11,285 20,805 
Mm Bim wtisans SS SS 
SC Se ee a 
wie eine SS SS Se lee 
Aus, 18805 902 13315 aa'0a, May 624 9,395 10,720 20,738 
4 es oes OSS Jane 585 9,749 9,002 19,356 
Alaskan output in some months July 598 8,301 8,462 17,361 


Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 





(In Fine Ounces) 

Eastern Western 

States Missouri States Alaska’* Total 
1957 Total 610.386 949 000 37.018.959 26 OND 37.295 336 
1958 Total 210,000 7 28,000 33,022,225 
1959 
June ; 17,900 ; 2,953 2,926,886 
July. 8,900 ' 4,149 2.905.329 
August . 10,600 5,523 2,291,540 
September .... ; 10,400 j 3,224 1,794,029 
October .... ; 10,900 7 3,793 1,952,629 
November Pears ; 10,400 ; 469 1,874,624 
December .... ; 10,140 ft 2,334 1,825,198 


: ae “os ' 169,000 j 24,134 30,349,334 
1960 


January ve ; 18,300 t 321 1,962,523 
February ‘ j 200 ; 312 2,370,150 
March : j 100 ; 17 2.858.903 
April ; 100 ; 5 2,989,208 
May : 100 ' 627 2,802,172 
June ; 200 ; 753 2,348,591 
July ; 200 j 4,033 2,480,343 
August ' 200 ; 4,591 2,190,141 

Figures n» i!ab! Alaska tota'’s based on mint and smelter receipts. 


Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 





(In short tons) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Jan. 89,895 116,247 128,203 140,394 147,029 139,910 156,708 164,024 
Feb. 92,649 110,483 116,236 132,763 119,059 121,980 142,116 156,826 
Mar. 104,460 122,339 130,272 145,895 135,706 134,019 157,189 170.688 
Apr. 102,071 120,434 126,394 144,726 139,152 128,559 155,213 168,596 
May 105,464 125,138 131,128 150,800 145,174 129,083 163,857 175,863 
June 104,152 120,758 127,634 145,726 138,007 115,325 167,323 171,356 
July 109,285 126,161 132,669 151,624 142,157 118,811 179,594 177,564 
Aug. 110,545 125,296 133,551 92,406 143,449 125,416 172,817 172,973 

109,333 120,332 130,606 132,316 129,278 124,713 168,205 ere 

108,219 125,089 134,655 149,125 133,759 139,847 173,762 

105,636 121,252 133,689 145,081 135,024 140,962 153,666 
Dec. 110,291 127,056 140,748 148,391 140,033 153,301 162,996 
Ttl. 1,252,013 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,655,556 1,953,019 
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Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 
States States Alaska* Total 
1955 


Ttl. 2,026 1,634,625 247,535 1,884,186 
1956 
1,607,930 204,300 1,814,228 
1,556,450 210,000 1,768,624 


9,719 157,338 
23,792 163,057 
33,324 171,749 
37,534 146,907 
30,886 114,364 
29,349 117,314 

2,903 91,175 
17,294 106,525 

, 188,294 1,618,446 
1960 
Jan. 2,460 — 
Feb. 1,064 108,652 
Mar. - 231 120,928 
Apr. - 43 121,017 
May 4,919 141,861 
June 5,504 140,058 
July 28,493 156,573 
Aug. 33,033 150,598 


* Alaska totals based om mint and smelter 
receipts 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 
Dom.* For. Total 
1954 Total ..38,059 39,422 77,481 
1955 Total . .33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 Total ..38,157 40,160 78,317 
1957 Total ..36,279 34,932 71,211 
1958 Total . .35,691 37,572 73,263 
1959 
March... 2,823 4,087 6,910 
April cco. 3,223 6,179 
ee 3.484 6,125 
June 3,219 3,231 6,450 
July 2,609 3,28 5,883 
August .... 1,472 1,229 2,701 
September .. 390 577 967 
October ... 510 610 1,120 
November . 635 602 1,237 
December .. 1756 4,311 5,067 
Total 23,158 32,021 55,179 
1960 
January .... 3,327 2,830 6,157 
February ... 3,454 3,496 6,950 
4,010 4,259 8,269 
3,866 4,158 8,024 
3,425 4,018 7,443 
. 3,278 3,924 7,202 
J 2,817 3,799 6,616 
August ..... 3,115 4,293 7,408 
* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 


Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 
Jan. 91.375 89.449 90.19 91.375 
Feb. 91.375 88.625 90.444 91.375 
Mar. 91.375 88.625 91.351 91.375 
Apr. 91.375 88.625 91.375 91.375 
May 91.307 88.625 91.375 91.375 
June 90.456 88.625 91.375 91.375 
July 90.31 88.625 91.375 91.375 
Aug. 90.909 88.625 91.399 91.375 
Sept. 90.602 88,673 91,399 91.375 
Oct. 90.625 89966 91.375 ee 
Nov. 90.382 90.125 91.375 
Dec. 89.80 89.932 91.375 
Aver. 90824 89.043 91.226 me? 
Note The averages are based on the price 


of refined bullion imported on or after August 
31, 1943. 
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U. S. Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
June July Aug. 
(cont.) 12,947 13,183 11,428 
Canada : 962 3,561 508 
Mexico ... 106 44 104 


Guatemala 535 





Ore, matte, etc 


Honduras 3 520 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Morocco . 
Union of South Afric 
Australia 
Philippines 
Other countries 
Base bullion (cont.) 
Other countries " 
Pigs and bars 5,929 20,185 24,264 
Canada 3,644 3,362 ,945 
Mexico 5,694 4,65 8,006 
Peru ,000 2,196 
Belgium 287 
France 2 
Germany (West) 
Spain 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
Australia 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, ref 
Lead scrap, dross, 
ete. (cont.) 
Antimonial lead and 
typemetal 
Lead content thereof 154 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
June July Aug. 





Copper scrap, unalloy- 
ed* (new and old) 6,156 6,842 

Canada 149 

Argentina 

Belcium 

France 

Germany (West) 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Yugoslavia 

United Kingdom 

India 

Japan 

Hong Kong 

Other countries 
Copper-base scrap, alloy- 

ed? (new and old). .12, 

Canada 

Mexico 

Belgium 

France 

Germany (West) 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

India 

Japan 


Other countries 


Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust. 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 
+ Copper-base 


alloys, including brass and 


bronze Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor 


copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 
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U. S. Copper Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1960 
June July Aug. 





Ore, matte and regulus 
(content) 08 8,330 4,036 
eee 968 1,238 
Mexico ... ang , ‘ 129 109 
Cuba 
Bolivia ehORS OS bab 
Chile Saregiy wekiien 2, 1,3i1 
Peru ee 
Philippines . we 2 aoee 
Union of South Africa 2,229 
Australia 
Other countries 
Blister copper 
(content) 36,670 
Mexico mae Ser 1,825 
Chile 
Peru one eee 
Union of South 
Refined cathodes 
and shapes 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru . 
Belgium 
Spain... 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Total Imports: 
Crude and refined 
Old and scrap (cont.).. 
Composition metal (cont.) 1 
Brass scrap and old 
(cu. cont) oes 
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U. S. Copper Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1960 
June July 





Ore, concentrates, 

matte and other unre- 

fined (content) 
Refined ingots, bars, 

etc.* 

Canada 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany (West) 

Greece i 

Italy ° 

Netherlands 

Norway ‘ 

Portugal 111 — 

Sweden ; 307 294 

Switzerland 419 1,061 

United Kingdom 9,615 12,209 

Yugoslavia : 

Taiwan : 33 

India ‘ ,040 

Japan : . 3,588 

Australia 224 

Other countries 6 
Total Exports: 
Crude and refined 065 45,067 
Pipes and tubes é 39 84 
Plates and sheets .. 12 112 
Semifabricated forms 729 464 
Wire, bars 4 170 407 
Building wire and cable? 132 208 
Weatherproof wiret 9 1 
Insulated copper wire 

n.e.s. 7 951 1,178 3,184 


Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll for 
account of the shipper. 

* Gross weight ; n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
f Av. 1960 
Sopper, domestic 939 1946 Oct. 17 

Electro., del. Val. 14.375 30.00 
Lead (N. Y.) ... 8.25 12.00 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 

Louis, f.o.b.) ... 5.08 5.05 13.00 
New York, del. .... a es 13.50 
Tin Spot Straits, 

a ¥ bse 103.125 


Aluminum ingot 
99144%- 


6 - 20.00 15.00 26.00 
Antimony (R.M.M. 

brand f.o.b. 

Laredo) 12.36 14.50 29.00 


U. S. Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
June July 
Zine ore (content) 32,696 235 
Canada ..... . 9,746 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Bolivia 
Colombia 
Chile 
Peru 
Spain : 
Union of 
Australia 
Philippines 
Other countries 





Zine blocks, pigs, ete. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
3elgium 
Italy Sines 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo 
Australia 
Total Imports: 
ine ore, blocks, pigs 
Dross and skimmings 
Old and worn out 


U. S. Zinc Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1960 
July 





Ore, conc. (cont.) 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 
Canada 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 
Philippines 
India needs 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conce., slabs 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 
Battery shells and 
parts, unassembled 
Rolled in sheets, plates 
& strips & die castings 
Zine and zine alloys 
in crude and semifabri- 
ented TOFS ...ccc0ve% 191 380 
Zine oxide . awe 234 170 


U. S. Lead Exports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 
June July Aug. 
Lead, ore, concentrates, 
matte and base bul- 
lion (content) 
Mexico 
Iran 





- 


n-) 
o> 


Pigs and bars 
Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
Colombia 
Peru 
Belgium 
Taiwan 
Korea ‘ 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, base bullion, ref. 
Scrap ... ewe oe 
Lead plate, including 
battery plate, not as- 
sembled as complete 
battery units 
Babbitt metal 
Lead and lead bas 
allovs in semifabricat- 
ed forms 


NUFF NN eo 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
Sette on (In i co of 2,000 seants) — Pe sii jim. 
States 0 rm 
Canada Mexico le Peru —s .. lorway Pe ugo- a us “ 
y 


German 
1985 (a) (b) (4) (e) (f) (g-h) (f-h) (e) (e) (e) (@) 


any -- 1,036,702 326,599 ‘ 447,288 y 286,805 14,876 138,271 ° 8,432 124,908 le 41,935 350,302 47,176 


— ---1,138,134 356,251 ’ 506,251 279,461 16,457 127,365 8,827 139,062 27 55,711 435,186 47,914 


—— -++1,115,483 360,745 2,908 mene ° 255,710 17,265 121,799 9,298 143,654 27 55,633 499,418 47,828 


— ... 1,881,170 346,816 oa 462,064 ; 295,312 19,529 106,134 37 9,062 136,612 7 72,361 426,513 53,090 
April .... 98,376 % 42,715 26, 859 7 11,259 3,595 : 17.938 33 7,419 48,150 4,528 
May ..... 104,236 32.622 5,275 46,083 3, : fi 18,516 6,408 53,067 4,676 
June 99,419 46,901 , 3,2% 76 18,621 362 8,133 53,895 4,766 
July ..... 81,662 36,06 5,765 45,508 67 . 7 18,957 5,346 48,806 
BEG. «see SRST 35, a 50,093 ,533 18,805 5,798 50,285 
Sept. .... 19,503 3 x 44,439 1 s 4: 18,837 7,111 48,753 
Oct. .... 20,981 36,449 of 3,13 18,898 ‘ cree 49,519 
Nov. .... 18,361 7 50,877 ,07 3, y 17,186 3 <a 49,232 
ra 26,686 34,416 873 53,186 3,438 28, 143 7 ‘ 421 20,498 aie ers 48,350 
Jan. : 64,098 36,404 ,3% 47,550 2,901 27,222 J 3,3 769 21,096 eae »7 56,495 
Feb. .. 85,899 35,824 . 43,380 3,579 25,288 7 ,01% 831 Te owas 47,322 
Mar. 107,895 38,341 5,376 49,124 15,956 30,836 ,005 452 3, 913 22,968 72% + 52,332 
Apr. . 104,895 34,289 67% 50,010 16,501 26,915 908 9, 3, 808 21,563 2, ey 54,595 
May 104,272 36,892 7 39,580 16,198 29,897 5 2,379 3,378 838 18,077 cess 
June ’ 95,522 37,016 5,06 43,826 13,259 28,011 ean 7% came 820 23,314 
July 91,238 34,425 515 50,251 14,544 27,869 oaas ec $18 23,498 
Aug. .. 84,571 36,789 ,73 - 12,544 23,385 ,05¢ 

(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter ‘production or ‘shipments, and custom intake.” 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obt bl (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
sroduction from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. * Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
yas Canada Mexieo Peru Belgium France F . ™ Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus French Tunisia Rho- Total 


7 stavia tralia Morsco desia 
Germany (a) 


. 547,153 148,811 221,138 67,303 91,241 73.251 162,508 46,806 67,509 83,347 40,912 254,558 28,870 ‘ 17,976 1,893,125 
- 613,293 147,865 213,524 61,917 111,479 73,251 178,718 42,780 64,824 83,507 51,019 256,300 30,993 17,024 1,984,344 











604,533 142,935 218,266 55,971 94,509 195,136 42,336 61,332 85,313 59,670 261,035 34,442 J 12,364 2,041,530 
- 575,612 130,886 246,443 80,999 119,192 111,337 223,973 60,860 77,490 92,903 52,915 271,654 42,266 ’ 16,492 1,955,753 


40 606 13,655 16,621 . 02 " 17,141 4,942 6,491 6,876 6,615 23,919 2,726 a 162,611 
39,101 18,357 16,934 . i 3.614 7.435 ¥ 6,137 23,499 2,050 ‘ 165,602 
87,459 12,997 20,000 . 2,453 6,510 6,349 25,151 1,552 ° 164,815 
32,882 8,096 17,099 , »78 v ¢ J 6,074 ; 5 303 19,125 2,859 L x 139,291 
25,589 7,357 19,086 .267 547 3 . 5 " 5,344 ¢ * 136,725 
14,801 »77E 14,320 v , ’ i 5,322 a x 128,850 
18,892 I 17,988 see . eoccce 
18.796 9,67 18,223 4 é q a 19% 273 5S , 141,370 
30,160 ,07 16,448 5,826 708 6,581 19,726 11,393 23,448 cvccce 


40, 043 . 15,821 a 6,818 19,424 3,128 2 6,896 69 26,233 J —e ‘ 163,457 
36,435 2,459 17,371 06: 7 6,276 17,907 f ’ 7,167 wees 24,964 
7 3, 13,687 olf 9,f 8,500 19,743 3, 6,249 7,804 7,05 19,307 
17,715 5,945 9,357 9,716 19,202 3,6 5,88 6,382 5,607 19,663 
18,736 5,905 9, 9,370 20,299 074 ; 6,865 ‘ 22,065 
5,695 247 8,343 16,372 3, 
,000 5,897 8,818 17,036 
. 16,639 3,008 2,205 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 


; World Production of Slab Zinc 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
( = Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France a Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Rho Totai 
States ms of Brita! lands slovia tralia  desia 
(a) = (b) (b-e) (a) Germany (a) (b) (b) (4) 


161,625 


“NWO & -1- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1955 


— 1,031,018 257,008 61,879 18,943 233,623 123,623 197,024 90,917 , 31,2 72 . 15,175 122,965 113,221 31.248 2,534,457 


boo 1,062,954 55,601 62,136 10,428 251,906 124,105 204,961 90,784 ° 32, 3, 5, 15,434 153,821 117,445 32,396 2,630,383 


Total 1,574,500 247,35 2,354 35,772 259,701 148.455 202,627 85,348 81,179 32,7 52, .279 30,256 152,145 23,8 33,040 2,691,699 


1958 
Total 892,607 254,661 354 34,685 257,540 177,422 210,408 80,494 5,95! if 54,423 26,750 34,446 166,883 f 39,508 2,464,639 
9 

79,918 22,135 2.2363 20.215 14,230 
Apr. 76,39: I 5,225 2,502 20,408 14,087 
Ma 77,485 11.147 ‘5, 2.545 21,181 13,902 
June +5 91° 5 2524 21.004 14.120 
July % 055 5,038 2,634 20,100 14,262 
Aug 59.76 1.5 965 2.504 19,472 14,138 
Sent RP. 20 07 9°75 2.527 19387 
Oct. r: 21, 2.545 20,512 
Nov. r 21,035 2,608 21,180 


De 2,578 21,810 

1960 ‘ 

Jan 3,326 22,426 5,27 2.6 21,957 2,67 17,409 

Feb 74,73 21,055 627 2,66 22,059 3,3: 16,501 

Mar ,02 22.549 5.297 2, 22 406 A 17,663 

Apr 3.221 391 562 .76 22.608 23 16,883 

May rh > 21,701 972 3,05 23, 278 07 17,147 

June 76,723 ,294 554 2,95 23,024 3.837 15,984 ,988 a 2 16,654 10,288 

July 7 860 5,080 3,06 23,094 ; 16,892 3,3$ 2,390 : ; see ease 

Aug 3, 21. 203 4,983 3, 3,427 é 3.815 17,417 At, Bao 
(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Fntirely electrolytic. (c) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrochemic. (d) The above totals omit produac- 

tion in Russia. Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 


8,014 13,217 75S 2,800 221.316 
2,509 o ° 2,716 216,378 
2,701 ’ , 226,057 
2,083 . 5 218,131 
3,796 5,233 ,18$ 2,85 215,525 
3,355 A 298 : 211,964 
3,013 ° ’ 199,560 


I~ we 


AAAARMWDAAs 
NRA wvarenwaoy 
ASAoor- 

weAnNANeK aon 


4.990 13.634 10.904 
re. 15,141 11,305 906 


3,178 15,498 11,023 
4 3,180 eins 10,357 
388 2,242 3,392 16,307 11,137 
421 2,146 3,100 16,188 10,874 
638 - 3,190 12.088 11,238 


707 
664 
894 
R00 
897 


803 


> 


aAantn- 
“oor ee 
non 


bo dS 1 FS PV 


Ar: 
1 
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U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc 


At start 


of: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1959 
34,166 
34,805 
36,850 
38,457 
38,643 
37,713 
38,297 
37,427 
40,358 
40,995 
35,994 
35,460 


1960 
37,162 
48,337 
48,689 
51,064 
54,491 
52,470 
52,004 
55,362 


Zinc Conc. 


1959 
56,371 
58,518 
57,897 
52,151 
47,936 
41,954 
45,640 
43,948 
42,385 
39,233 
38,948 
47,131 


1960 
45,885 
41,547 
39,546 
44,250 
47,486 
47,595 
54,044 
58,587 


Co Consumptio United Kingd 
ice Dersan af Nex Ferrous Metal States 


(In tons of 2,240 po 


1957 Total 
1958 Total 


Alloyed* 
251,312 
234,158 
225,007 


22,782 
19,199 
21,103 
19.858 
16,097 
21,920 
23,880 
23,392 
23,202 
250,871 


23,428 
23,925 
26,676 
23,525 
25,038 
24,786 
20,012 


® Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 


junds) 
Total 
639,479 
641,484 
667,978 


55,525 
47,620 


633, 166 


57,316 
61,587 
67,982 


500,794 
507,493 
534,619 


43,015 
33,367 
44,761 
32,034 
30,866 
45,178 
47,345 
47,031 
44,753 
478,819 


41,741 
48,824 
54,389 
41,147 
46,406 
54,830 
33,294 


Scrap 
138,685 
133,991 
133,359 


12,509 
14,253 
11,351 


154, 347 


15,575 
12,763 
13,593 
17,531 
17,253 
10,568 
13,012 


U. K. Zinc Imports 





(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 


Ibs.) 
1960 





June 


(Gross Weight) 


July 


Aug. 


U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 


(In long tons) 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


Zinc Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons 
except where otherwise noted. beni 





Zine ore and 
concentrates . .29,069 

Zine conc.* . 14,778 
Australia 

Canada 


Other countries 195 


Zine and 
zinc alloys 

Australia 
Canada 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Soviet Union .. 
United States .. 
Belgian Congo.. 
Poland 


. 15,850 


Other 


countries 1,548 


27,348 
11,479 
10,470 
26 

590 
357 

36 


12,642 
1,149 
7,757 
1,234 

3 

25 
1,074 
100 
1,300 


13,528 
7 


11,410 
6,566 
1,208 

96 
280 
711 
1,450 


100 
999 


At start of. 1958 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


.- 91,477 
. 82,483 


89,147 


1959 


Apr. 
er 
SUMO ..5. 
ee Siacaim 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. 60,936 


1960 
55,005 
61,008 
55,979 
51,137 
59,404 
77,808 
71,391 
98,083 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 
(In long tons) 
At start of. 1958 1959 


* British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially 
reported for any comparable period. 

+ Not available. 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1960 





Jan. . 51,296 
Feb. 


45,444 
48,102 
40,535 
53,289 
62,286 
63,135 
57,810 
67,586 
66,048 
63,121 
56,697 
46,984 


1960 
48,035 
44,290 
42,043 
41,248 
50,363 
45,657 
46,542 
53,069 


May 


July 


June 


IMPORTS 

u, & 820 15,475 
Canada ‘(s.t.) ite au 

1,530 

2,347 
15,377 
Netherlands 609 
Sweden 
Switzerland* .... 
Uv. EK. Gs) 
Indiay (1.t.) 


a oe 
Canada ‘(s.t.) 


2,915 
15,850 
4.972 


4,236 
22,409 
409 
465 
Germany, W.* .. 1,887 
Italy 


Netherlands 


Norway 
Switzerland* .... 
U. K.t ( 4.) 
Northern 


Rhodesiay (1.t.) 2,977 
3,317 
N.A. 


Australia (1.t.) .. 
Belgian Congo .. 


* Includes scrap. 
* Includes scrap. 


tistics. 


1,530 

ve 
1,435 
3,199 


ins t Includes manufacturers. 
+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


Metal Sta- 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


June 
Copper unwrought 


July 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
—__——_—_——. Tin Metal 


Tin Content of Tin in Ore 
Stock at 


Produc- end of 


Produc- 


Con- 


—ingots blocks, 

Slabs, bars, etc. 4,633 
Plates, sheets, 

rods, etc. ..... { 
Wire (including 

uninsulated 

electric wire) .. 


Other copper 
worked includ- 


ing 


pipe fit- 


1957 Total .. 
1958 Total 
1959 

August ..... 


September ...... 


October 
November 
December 


10 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Imports 


.. 39,272 
. -27,419 


wae 1,970 
2.990 


tion* 
1,028 
1,090 


58 
115 
108 

90 
117 

1,252 


117 


period* 


1,70 
13% 
85 
31 
94 


1,845 
2,095 
2,316 
2,216 
1,496 


Imports 
9,834 
13,195 


tion* 
24,175 
$2,551 


sump- 
tion 

20,265 
20,413 


1,908 
2,229 
8,101 
2,513 
2.858 
27,229 


2,377 
2,144 
2,743 
1,645 
2,429 
2,828 


1,224 
2,093 
1,915 
1,861 
1,997 
21,396 


1,878 
1,879 
2,191 
1,774 
1,902 


1,345 
1,202 


1,894 


2,133 
1,638 


tings) 


73 


*As reported by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes ad 


from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. Stocks exclude strategic stock but include 
official warehouse stocks. 


Total 11,536 9,343 
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Canada's Copper Output Canada's Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Primary Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) Fine Ounces) 

1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
25.469 32.868 24,664 36,404 ... 8946 4,752 5,034 5,549 Jan. .. 634,715 185,367 887,242 
21 861 28.668 28.016 35.824 . -- C888 1,553 6,377 6,692 Feb. .. 208,149 329,742 1,312,006 
27.663 29.239 32.427 38,341 ... 7,044 9,497 11,831 11,216 Mar... 350,827 425,973 740,465 
..27.398 30.635 32,130 34,290 ... 7,314 17,450 17,836 5,407 Apr. .. 284,971 989,593 809,500 
29.086 32.471 32,622 36,892 .. 9,676 7,764 12,230 6,979 May .. 376,082 564,017 491,805 

* .. 7,210 4,036 15,610 9,521 June .. 438,253 871,570 545,610 
24,093 32,418 36979 37,025 
27.195 31.131 36.067 37.961 .. 4,682 12,629 3,478 17,955 July .. 529,770 728,598 752,373 
‘ ’ .. 6416 17,232 4,023 ee Aug... 279,511 688,042 
..26,943 30,867 35,045 ame 
. . 8467 5,125 3,895 idea Sept. . 583,570 763,017 
24,633 27,546 35,740 aah 
.. 7,761 10,320 4,885 sees Oct. .. 323,475 767,939 
..30,312 22,572 35,980 — 
- ry... 6,175 10,641 6,785 aoe Nov. .. 217,892 70,205 
..27,331 20,368 35,271 ~: 4217 11352 10.218 D 871.573 4 
..31,604 19,033 34,416 5 : , =. = 30,802 











323,588 346,816 399.362 . 84,541 92,351 92,252 wane Year ..5,098,788 6,210,175 


Canada's Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Output 


(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In Tons) 
1957 1958 1959 1960 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
20,582 26,883 10,620 29,046 (In Tons) 1958 1959 1960 
.16,272 16,816 10,304 22,295 1957 1958 1959 1960 Jan. ..2,529,583 3,094,440 2,755,069 
...14,270 18,662 11,025 20,338 ..20,340 21,801 21,456 22,247 Feb. ..2,294,655 2,264,903 2,864,074 
..16,417 23,261 17,079 21,135 . ..19,808 19,743 19,709 21,055 Mar. ..2,448,698 2,782,307 2,734,245 
19,048 19,358 21,739 20,767 ..21,941 22,314 22,135 22,549 Apr. ..2,558,958 2,691,503 2,582,463 
..10,826 20,831 21,310 24,832 . ..20,504 20,986 21,512 21,391 May ..2,650,665 2,499,149 2,348,469 
..18,621 21,703 12,650 22.242 .,20,564 21,269 21,147 21,701 June . .2,527,632 2,676,937 2,965,690 
21,980 15,881 15,155 .... ..19,928 20,353 21,250 21,294 July ..2,385,687 2,867,957 2,928,107 
.14,314 15,373 21,077 .... 20,061 20,873 21,055 20,860 Aug. ..2,884,154 2,519,033 
.13,110 20,341 19,977 .... _..20,305 21,152 21,588 .... Sept. .2,856,304 2,446,846 
.16,622 14,391 23,172 .... . ,20,247 20,530 20,744  .... Oct. . .2,390,027 3,072,219 
16,282 11,138 20,542 .... ..20,892 21,125 21,744 .... Nov. . 2,643,790 2,333,137 


. .- 20,933 20,273 21,039 tee Dec. ..2,917,528 2,678,623 
198,794 224,638 198,010 err . ..21,823 21,705 21,963 











oti = Year 31,087,681 31,927,054 


247,351 252,157 255,342 


Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead) * ’ . 1 j 
(In Tons) Canadas Zinc Exports Canada’s Nickel Output 

1957 1958 1959 1960 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Jan. ..14,032 17,117 17,118 16,284 - 
Feb. ..15,170 14,908 15,923 16,397 (Ore in Tons) (In Tons) 
Mar. ..16,940 15,421 17,389 16,887 1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Apr. ..14,275 15,644 16,237 16,266 19,304 17,349 13,565 18,445 ..16,609 16,710 8,047 17,399 
May ..14,591 15,131 16,813 16,558 . ..16,618 8,376 12,675 12,995 . ..15,027 15,896 12,616 16,435 
June ..16,431 15,645 14,968 17,534 "14,923 19,636 14,617 14,055 ..16,733 15,853 14,922 17,780 
July ..14,377 14,076 15,111 18,066 ..17,131 16,346 12,789 13,344 ..15,347 15,163 15,493 17,524 
Aug. ..14,679 12,260 14,104... ..16,680 15,121 11,049 12,460 ..16,225 15,231 16,622 17,207 
Sept. .15,869 15,401 12420 .... ..16,157 7,776 20,298 10,113 ..15,447 14,603 16,599 18,382 
Oct. ..14,151 14,564 13,958... ..12,912 27,394 23,122 18,540 _.15,878 12,851 16,199 17,821 
Nov. ..15,879 16,680 13,024 .... ..20,520 15,906 18,464 .... . ..16,756 12,597 16,784 
Dec. ..15,296 18,248 14545 .... . 17,671 8,670 14,3687... . .15,604 11,786 16,205 

—  — —_— — _ ..16,735 22,810 12,518 .... . ..15,628 3,682 17,212 
Year 171,690 185,095 181,610 .... ..17,225 17,978 16,577 .... ..14,587 3,178 16,904 
16,131 18,344 11,043... . ..15,096 3,298 18,738 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 





recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. * 202,007 195,707 181,084 oer 188,962 140,842 186,341 
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Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 


lbs.) 
1960 





June 

Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) . 3,142 
United States .. 699 
Belgium 
Germany 
Norway 
U. Kingdom ... 


(W.). 


Ingots, bars, 

billets, anodes 24,831 
United States .. 7,670 
Belgium 
France 
Finland 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 

Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland .... 

U. Kingdom .. .12,335 
Australia 


(W.). 


Other countries 
Yugoslavia 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 27,973 
Old and scrap .. 1,154 
Rods, strips, 

sheet & tubing 1,722 


Canadian Zinc 


(Dominion Bureau of 


(In tons of 2,000 


July 


2,689 
1,378 


1,209 
102 


22,242 
5,169 
841 
280 
1,316 
504 

28 

224 
450 


11,767 


1,663 


24,931 
1,555 


2,089 


Ibs.) 
1960 


1 
280 


34,134 
1,496 


1,222 


Exports 


Statistics) 





June 
Ore (zinc 
content) 


U. Kingdom ... 
Slab zinc 

United States . 
Brazil 


Germany 
Netherlands ; 
U. Kingdom ... 
Korea 
Hong Kong .... 
Philippines 
Taiwan 
India 
Japan 
Thailand 
Belgium 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs 
Zine scrap, 
dross, ashes .. 
United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands .. 
U. Kingdom ... 


. 32,022 


727 
171 
189 
138 
142 

87 


July 


18,540 
9,762 
76 


4,349 
4,353 
11,433 


2'356 
580 
336 

6,693 
219 
355 
524 

15 
355 
29,973 


432 

47 
243 
16 
66 


Aug. 


23,076 
17,021 
3,047 
3,008 


15,730 
5,822 


336 
224 
6,454 
ll 
248 
1,433 
593 
385 
224 


38,806 


- 570 
112 
137 

66 
188 
67 
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Canadian Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1960 


June July 


3,505 
2,677 
828 


Aug. 


9,979 
2,075 
3,950 
3,954 
9,080 
3,295 
3,609 
1,823 

187 

132 


Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany 
Refined lead .... 
United States .. 
U. Kingdom ... 3,217 
Japan 642 
Taiwan sees 22 
Thailand ae 
India 91 
Other countries 17 22 34 
Total Exports: 
Ore & refined 
Lead scrap 


7,955 
3,961 


..11,120 11,460 


1,015 


19,059 
704 


Copper Imports and Exports 


By Principal Countries 
(A. B. M. 8.) 


Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; 
except where otherwise noted. 
1960 
June 


36,670 
8,080 
7,464 


metric tons 





May 
IMPORTS 
U. S. (blist., s.t.) 16,180 
(ore, etc., S.it) 6,314 
(ref., s.t.) . 1,152 
Belgivm* Sai 
Denmark 420 
France (crude).. say 813 
(refined) 14,758 
Italy 
Germany, W. ... 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
VU. K. Gt.) 
India (blister/- 
ref., 1.t.)7 
Australia (blister 


ae Pee. 14)... 5. 
EXPORTS 


U. S. (ore and 
unref., s.t.) 
(ref., s.t.) 

Canada 
(ref., s.t.) 

Belgium* 

Finlandt 

Germany, W. ... 

Norway 

Sweden 

uv. 

Turkey* 

N. Rhodesia (blis- 
ter & ref., 1.t.)+ 46,151 


July 
19,129 
8.330 
6.818 
‘21 
16,976 
42,202... 
2'660 
3,435 
45,676 
3,284 


200 


278 


pate 1,308 
... .00,753 


38,757 


....20,767 24,831 


6,499 


4,633 3,242 


49,204 47,801 


* Includes alloys. 

t Includes old. 

? British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
tistics. 

++ Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99% and 
copper ingots 97%. 


Metal Sta- 


Canada’s Nickel Exnorts 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxidse, matte, etc.) 
Tons) 
1958 
14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20.962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 


1959 
6,757 
7,976 

14,006 

14,213 

16,142 

15,901 


French Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8S.) 


(In metric tons) 


1960 





June 
Ore (gross 


weight) 28,390 


7,443 
Belgian Congo.. 2,758 
Burma 6 
Slabs, bars, 


blocks, etc. ... 


Netherlands 
Russia 
Algeria 


July Aug. 
25,160 26,385 

5,000 ake 
3,008 
1,954 
2,000 
1,232 
7,651 
1,568 

675 
4,147 
4,150 


1,603 


4,414 
4.991 
6.632 
2520 
1,979 1,412 
1,195 860 
kc 
oan, 


French Copper Imports 


(A. B. M. 8.) 


(In metric tons) 


1960 





June 

Crude copper for 

refining (blis- 

ter, black and 

cement) 
Belgian Congo. . 
Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .... 
Refined 

United States .. 
Canada 
Chile 
Belgium 
Germany 
Norway 
Sweden 
Belgian Congo.. 2,255 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 2,522 
Other countries 70 


(W.). 


July 


B 16,976 


6,181 
1,131 
250 
5,875 
334 
76 

4 
1,065 


2,060 
im 127 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


Statistics) 


Metal 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1960 





June 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 
copper alloys . .45,676 
U. of S. Africa.. 200 
Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland .. 
Canada 
Belgium 
Germany 
Norway 
United States .. 
Chile 
Peru 
Belgian Congo. . 
Other countries 
Of which: 
Electrolytic ....29,777 
Other refined .. 4,550 
Blister or 
wrought 
Wrought and 
alloys 
Total 


..18,114 


232 


10,980 


July 


56,443 
300 


23,275 
9,740 
2 
1,077 
201 
9,630 
11,540 
170 
250 
258 


37,704 
6,253 


38,892 
2,782 
11,690 8,155 


796 353 


45,676 56,443 50,182 


31 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Alu- Mag- Lead Monthly Average Prices 

nesium Zinc Die 
25,572 474,741 18,396 1957 1958 1959 1960 
781,254 21,045 . 101.511 92.94 99.411 99.863 

88,069 20,734 
663.330 23.791 . 101.132 93.915 102.785 101.178 


739,915 508,297 18,920 . 99.643 94.452 103.042 100.228 
78,641 57,600 1.765 . 99.304 93.988 102.505 99.25 
82,799 1,862 93.347 94.512 103.125 99.554 
Lay aor 98.05 94.708 104.25 101.377 
67,073 1,858 96.52 94.898 102.337 103.588 
Sees aan . 94261 94.988 102.333 102.864 
79,832 . 93.406 94.101 102.44 102.381 
73°58 _ 91.838 96.523 102.238 


892,027 21,658 . 89.236 99.118 101.021 


January y 73,971 61.357 1,496 . 92.35 98.989 99.176 
February ‘ 71,797 62,925 1,628 . 96.301 95.177 102.055 
75,908 60,816 1,994 
66,777 ; 47,553 2,030 
66,299 1,953 50,844 1,935 
64,585 2,050 50,809 2,009 


66 48,471 1,638 35,117 1,488 Prompt Tin Prices 
Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands ef Pounds) Monthly Average Prices 
Sand — Die Othe: Sn. 
1952 Total 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 1957 1958 1959 1960 
1953 Total 990 888,369 61,316 10,077 30.734 _ 101.347 92.653 99.351 99.863 
5 751 ON 2 249 & 4k 27 20 
1955 "Total Rees oe 907.852 63,041 354i pe. . 100.257 93.763 102.708 100.987 


1956 Total 966,113 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 _ 99.476 94.363 103.042 100.098 
by Total 875,389 789,819 44,746 10,776 30,048 99.288 92.988 102.505 99.25 


December 61,119 3,535 1,059 2,192 98.335 94.512 103.107 99.548 


— 739,985 667,255 36,529 10,201 22,681 98.025 94.619 104.142 101.318 


sraaey 62,593 3,557 1,176 2,263 96.44 94.892 102.337 103.525 
7 
73:367 Sass ion Sans 94.159 94.976 102.345 102.853 


69.351 4.283 1.291 3.498 . 93.313 94.054 102.435 102.256 
70,836 4,421 1,175 298 
61,650 3,869 946 yo . 91.848 96.455 102.238 
60,346 4,410 993 3,230 . 89.236 98.985 100.972 
66,517 4,810 1,138 3.580 
69,583 5.172 1.169 3.908 . 92.34 98.96 99.176 
61,490 4.893 1,160 3,131 . 93.672 95.069 102.03 
64,579 4.337 1,130 3,512 
. 891,216 790,290 52,377 14,083 36,907 





January oe. 98,971 65,742 3,915 1,371 2,943 eee 

February 71,797 63,105 4,146 1,282 3.266 Quicksilver Averages 

March . 75.908 66.517 4346 1381 3.6R4 

April ... 66.777 58.453 4.523 1.162 2.639 

May ................ 66,299 57.848 4.463 11153 2835 N. Y. Monthly Averages 

MOG... .:..céocs.... 56.441 3.715 11180 3,249 rer: 76-Ib Flask 
48.471 42778 2'910 929 1854 Viegin, Delines per 

wt pe —. — a 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Jan. 256.00 224.35 219.50 211.30 


= Feb. 256.00 229.39 219.50 212.68 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included Se Mar. 256.00 232.096 223.57 214.00 
(Cents Per Pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 Apr. 256.00 233.06 239.52 214.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Jan. 101.92 177.85 5257 80.00 May 256.00 229.48 245.86 214.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Feb. 9859 7482 5925 83.29 

74.00 74.00 7400 74.00 Mar. 93.50 72.096 77.10 983.00 June 256.00 229.00 241.64 212.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Apr. 9345 70.72 7718 8300 July 256.00 230.25 236.74 210.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 May 92865 6734 7750 83.00 

74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 June 9202 6618 7750 83.00 Aus. 252.20 240.27 232.524 209.74 
74.00 74.00 74.00 7400 July 90.265 6435 7800 83.00 Sept. 248.58 241.12 225.429 209.00 
74.00 74.00 74.00 7400 Aug. 84426 6094 78.00 83.00 

74.00 74.00 74.00 74.00 Sept. 84.00 5950 78.00 83.00 Oct. 23448 235.94 224.548 
7400 7400 7400... Oct. 8400 57327 7800 ... Nov, 228.33 230.05 217.944 

7400 7400 7400 ... Nov. 8380 5641 7844 ... , 

7400 7400 7400 ||. Dec. 78.70 53.154 7850 |... Dee. 226.50 223.54 215.05 

74.00 74.00 74.00 Aver. 89.79 65.07 74.17 a Aver, 248.51 230.96 228.49 
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Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum* 


(U. S. Department of Interior) Unalloyed Ingot (50-Ib.), 
Stocks —Seld or Used—— 9914% min., f.o.b. 
of month Pred duction von ee f. °. ». Monthly Average Prices 
ort tons oe ms ort tons Pian (Cents Per Pound) 

1958 Total .... 1,565,556 1,595,067 as tek tee > tee 
163,857 182,607 89,672,327 112,710 Jan. 27.10 28.10 26.80 28.10 
167,323 191,421 93,955,552 88,612 Feb. 27.10 28.10 2680 28.10 
179,194 187,387 91,635,864 80,419 Mar. 27.10 28.10 26.80 28.10 
172,816 159,206 177,711,678 94,029 Apr. 2710 2610 2680 280 
168,206 153,170 74,809,052 109,065 : : ; . . 
173,742 151,683 73,293,070 131,124 May 27.10 26.10 26.80 28.10 
153,665 152,024 74,247,828 132,765 June 27.10 26.10 26.80 28.10 
162,996 184,123 89,712,146 111,638 July 27.10 26.10 2680 28.10 


1,953,017 1,987,465 Aug. 28.70 26.77 26.80 26.00 


164,023 148,129 $73,424,794 Sept. 28.10 26.80 26.80 26.00 
156,825 167,215 83,087,192 117,142 Oct. 28.10 2680 2680 .... 
170,688 172,846 88,761,065 114,984 Nov. 28.10 26.80 26.80 
ees eet) ttoter Hagin Dee, 210 268m zrae 
171,356 149,917 76,925,639 170,010 Aver. 27.517 26.889 26.847 


170,010 177,564 143,948 73,173,364 203,626 rz 
* Price of 28.10c prior to Aug. 1, 1960, based 


Aluminum Wrought Products on primary 30-lb. ingot, 991%4% plus. 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS ; 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) Magnesium Ww rought 
praneet: Extruded Products Shipments 
ate, Foil, Wire Powder 
& Bar & Cable & Paste (Bureau of Census) 
1,542,368 365,391 35,854 
1,577,601 398,602 28,017 (Thousands of Pounds) 
1957 Total ,677, 1,396,502 399,040 28,187 
1958 Total 1,441,385 285,355 ‘ 25,742 1957 1958 -1959 


“a: ‘an 2,130 1,271 = 1,271 
184.664 28,532 _.. 2522 1,280 1,691 
195,476 30,156 
a: aa _ . 2,388 1,398 «1,717 
126.512 29,411 .. 2,511 1,479 2,089 
140,313 25,843 
a. _. 2,230 1,443 —«1,644 
136,516 20,528 -. 1,881 1,709 1,946 
152,007 24.210 
SE... cvuten be 3.397.705 1,894,159 321.824 34.843 se ie i: 
1960 _.. 1,540 1,823 1,823 
January 141,060 78,674 3,370 
——_ =. ept. . 1,501 1,807 1,807 
152.580 82'584 2.180 _.. 1,453 1,983 2,220 
139,762 76.838 2.297 
oe : i _.. 1,230 1,662 ‘1,320 
157,006 : 84,664 3,389 Dec. .. 1,102 1,622 1,675 
149221 24813 70.786 2770 $iisS) 


Total .21,915 18,702 20,884 








Aluminum Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) dmium Averages 
BY TYPE OF CASTING Ca 8 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent 
Sand Mold Die (Cents Per Pound) 
1954 Total ’ 155.738 213.968 232,726 N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
1955 Total 171,757 298,115 354,804 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


1956 Total 171,763 245,421 376,108 
1957 Total 144,121 232.326 369.086 1957 1958 += 19591960 
1958 Total 117,421 186,949 292,599 - ... . 170.00 155.00 145.00 148.50 


1959 nis eal _ 170.00 155.00 145.00 150.00 
12.700 26.153 ; oi . 170.00 155.00 145.00 150.00 
ST 25.283 ‘ . * 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
11.581 20.410 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
coaae = ane d ah 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
12.958 21781 ; ce 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
once 10013 16,326 ; x: . 170.00 155.00 120.00 150.00 
ecember 2,40 19,902 a 
Total 142,131 262,179 346.589 fat . 170.00 152.60 120.00 151.43 
ba cutee sata a _ 170.00 145.00 *140.00 
nuary ‘ ; ’ 014 ate : 
February 11,800 23,614 36.177 en - 170.00 1465.00 140.00 
12,934 22,413 36,749 i . 166.40 145.00 140.00 
12,339 19,950 29,400 ve 
11.280 20.953 27.722 spa Aver. 169.70 152.30 132.00 ee 
8,735 15,804 20,978 tee * As of Oct. 1, 1959, for lots of up to one ton. 
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Period 
1954 Total 
1956 


1957 Total 


October eee 


November 
December 
Total 

1960 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Se epte mber 


~ Blast Furnace | Output 


Total . 


10,117,968 


oe 1, 385, 490 


: 210,468,534 


: ar 510,616 


Steel Ingot Production 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
t Calculated 
Estimated Production — All Comnan..s we kiy 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL produc- 
% of tion, all 
% of % of % of capac- companies 
Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons ity (net tons) 
80,: 494 73.6 2,5 63.2 5,436, 4 52.0 $85,811,652 71 1,605,741 
102/340'58 5 91.6 3,23 ‘997 67.4 ,147,56 81.2 115,216,149 ¢ 2 2M%,828 
101,657,776 87.0 2 475,13 54.9 8,582.0 2 171.3 112,714,996 2,161,776 


75,888,392 62.0 7,972,623 55 85,257,363 
196,000 
200,887 
185,794 


964,850 
1,024,401 
941,056 
526,025 
267, _— 


$19, 043 


1, 033 "668 
8,532, 514 


11,281,920 
11,600,581 
10,907,634 
5,227,129 
1,439,277 
1,535 017 
1,704,533 
7,26.,607 
11,989,319 
93,446,132 


12,049,404 
11,126,806 
11,564,683 
9,777,857 
8,830,472 70.0 
7,394,000 60.6 
6,350,924 50.3 
6, 838,000 54.2 
>,439,000 52.7 


4,540,182 
1, 171, rire 


PNM hw & Woo x 
OO Oe & = 
Ti tet et tet dm OO *D 


it~ 


92,361 
205.666 
,380,283 


. 6,290,659 


81,668,997 


211,132 
216,263 
202,812 
105,336 
7,844,140 73,010 
6,439,000 .§ 80,000 
5,494,331 51. 61 700 
5,860,394 5 : 52,652 
5,526,900 42,000 


1,046,675 
949,588 
952,008 
766,452 
603,817 
560,000 
505,890 
645,404 

584,000 49. 


713,627 
10; 103, 122 
8,603,306 
.724,000 
1,436,861 
1,543,567 
1,504,000 


ol mm =200 00 


oO 
uence swo w 
pre rv ea noon Nweoens OX eS 





Steel [en Shipments 
(Bureau of Census) 


Steel Ingot Operations 


(Precentage of Capacity as Reported 
by 

American Iron & Steel Institute) 
Week 
Beginning 
week - Bonn 
eam. ti.«. 
Jan. 18... 
Jan. 25... 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1957 
98.4 
96.4 
96.6 
97.6 
me 
va Sted 
> ee 
.. 96.0 
in ol 
.. 93.8 
. 93.5 
. 92.4 


1958 
56.1 
57.0 
55.5 
54.0 
54.0 
53.5 
50.9 
54.6 
53.1 
52.4 
52.5 
50.6 


1959 
76.2 
73.6 
74.6 
72.6 
76.9 
83.8 
83.7 
88.5 
90.3 
92.0 
92.9 
92.9 


1960 
95.3 
95.7 
95.4 
94.2 
94.3 
95.7 
93.8 
94.4 
92.8 
93.1 
91.5 
91.1 


(Anctions Iron and Steel Institute) 


net tons — 
Ferro- 

Pig manganese 
Iron & Spiege! 


% 
Tota! Capacity 


(Short 


Total 


. .2,101,604 


- 1,925,116 


70,487,380 745,381 71,232,761 98.3 


- 61,528,665 629,926 62,158,591 


74,987,721 865,038 75,842,759 


58,119.382 568,736 58,688,117 


. - 1,829,277 
. 1,184,096 
. 1,530,694 

1,931,987 


. 1,766,191 


Tons) 


For Sale 
1,507,41% 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 

880.158 
1,166.706 
1,512,290 


1,261,301 


For Cwn 


Use 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 
303.938 
363,988 
416,697 


406,444 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 


. 90.6 
.. 90.3 
. 90.4 

. 88.7 

. 87.0 
9 ae 
. 84.2 


48.6 
48.5 
46.8 
47.9 
47.8 
49.4 
52.3 


93.2 
93.3 
93.8 
93.5 
94.2 
92.0 
92.9 


88.7 
84.8 
78.1 
78.5 
77.6 
75.0 
73.8 


-.77,114.078 868,758 77,800,831 


75,301,134 664.341 75.965,475 


329 671 


4,064,229 
4,463,953 


5 
5 
5 
5 
55 
6 
6 


1 
2 
9. 
5. 
2. 
6 
9 
8 
3. 


4-43 


2 
8 
2 
1 
7 
1 
g 
0 
5 
6 
5 


211,823 

.192,672 

7,510,051 

7,392, 606 

} 4 °6 
June .... 7,289,946 
Julv + 550,155 23,391 3.572 550 
Aug. 947,779 
Sept. .. 949,103 
Oct. . 017,659 
Nov. 99,10 20,175 219,273 
Dee AIR BE C. 704,087 
Total .60,322,42 31% 774,738 

1960 

Jan. . 7,753,753 76," 7,830,097 
Feb aR RS 71.533 7,414 002 
March i " ; -798,411 
April ... 6,770,22 9, ,830,093 
May 5,030,992 53,415 6,394,411 
June 5.26 7 316 5.309.487 
July 3 3 3 4,523,497 
Aug 1,469.5 905 7 3 4,497,108 


Galvanized Sheet 5 Shipments 


(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
1958 
186.649 323,072 
167,627 289,583 
195 885 311.98 229.295 
206,368 295,627 
231,318 288,162 
77,180 350.33 275,974 
239.026 


997 


27,983 


1960 


190.3280 
159,363 301,911 
Total 2,392,637 2,828,848 2,772,835 


N.A.—Not available. 
34 


92,681 
68,802 
80.886 
85,277 
95,389 
85,267 
.. 103,800 
. 1,114,939 


71,624 
48,618 
59,816 
64,586 
73,367 
65,788 
81,360 
859,125 


82,693 
86,013 
103,848 
104,890 
105,804 
111,725 
83,541 
79.188 
79,963 
PALS 
26,026 
81,360 
919,181 


21,237 
10,184 
21,070 
20,691 
22,022 
19,479 
22,440 
255,814 


ame. ... 
Sept. ... 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. ... 
Pep. ... 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May ... 
June ... 
July 
ae 
Sept. ... 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1960 
Jan. 
Feb. .. 
Mar. . 
Apr. 
May 


105,392 
110,280 
131.317 
134,344 
135,359 
143,624 
10€,720 
98,014 
99, 731 
1 aly 5 
109,460 
103,800 
1,023,861 


22,709 
24.267 
27,469 
29,454 
29,555 
31,899 
23.249 
18,826 
19,768 
9n 794 
23,434 
23,440 
294,430 


122,565 
129,259 
143,708 
127,219 
126,580 
June 136,992 107,076 29,916 
July 89,565 67,924 22,271 


SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE 
(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tons) 
—Hot Dipped— 
1959 1960 
Jan. 30,304 $2,525 
Feb. 24,602 29,385 
Mar 46,705 ge 
Ani 54,906 106 689,998 
May 64,110 37 708 5 689,064 
June } , 51,810 673,819 548,198 
July 42 O74 244.719 429. 080 
Aug N 38,599 NA 472,209 
Sept. N.: ae N.A. 
Oct N.J N.A 
296,641 
464,080 


4,858,511 


94,052 
97.927 
109.688 
96.557 
97,231 


28,513 
31,332 
34,020 
29 662 
29,349 


—Electrolytie— 
1959 1960 
493,828 
442.619 
538,166 
470,716 
473,083 


Nov. 21, 
Dee. 31,4 


Total 412,123 
N.A.—Not available. 


May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


. 86.4 
. 88.0 
. 87.5 
<a 
. 85.2 
. 84.0 
<-. ae 
i 
79.3 

. 79.4 
79.4 

. “we 
.. 806 
. 82.1 
. 82.2 

. 81.0 
<~ 
oc an 
.. 82.2 
.. 82.6 
.. 82.8 
.. 809 
. 80.2 

. 49.7 
78.0 
77.7 
76.0 


56.4 
58.1 
62.5 
84.0 
64.9 
61.7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.9 
57.3 
57.8 
58.8 11.2 
605 118 
62.6 11.3 
63.5 11.7 
61.7 11.5 
65.9 11.6 
656 126 
67.3 12.8 
70.4 12.8 
716 128 
74.2 13.0 
74.8 13.1 
75.0 13.1 
74.5 13.0 
74.5 456 
74.1 78.9 
72.1 73.7 &9.7 
71.5 73.5 3.6 
69.2 73.5 96.5 
67.7 745 $63 
53.7 745 949 
90 736 96.3 
METALS, OCTOBER, 


93.4 
93.6 
93.7 
92.0 
92.5 
87.3 
78.2 
79.5 
38.7 
12.9 
12.2 


71.3 
65.6 
60.6 
61.6 
62.3 
61.0 
53.0 
42.2 
51.8 
54.4 
53.3 
53.9 
53.5 
54.7 
54.3 
52.0 
49.2 
53.0 
54.3 
54.7 
53.4 
55.4 


June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


19€0 





























INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP e RESIDUES 


For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. 1., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El Paso, Texas 


sellers 


COPPER (Electrolytic ) 2 ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM ® MERCURY 














We'll get out of it what we put in! 
| Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


> <e 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 






































SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


9.99 +Fo 


ELECTRIC 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








ANACONDA 
COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





Ansonia, Conn 
Atlanta 8, Go 
Buffalo 5,N. Y 


Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
“Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 23, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Minnecpolis 2, Minn. 
East Orange, N. J. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Providence 3, R. |. 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
Oakland 12, Calif. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Waterbury 70, Conn, 


General Offices: 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited General Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 

Montrec! Office 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office 

1030 West Georgia St. 
Quebec Office 

857 Madeleine de Vercheres 
*W arehouses 58294 

(Rev.) 
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